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__ AGRICULTUR 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
eP:@:4 008 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Our farmers and lumbermen con- 
tinue to clear land and eut ditches. 
This makes the rain water run to 
the streams quickly and causes them 
to overflow their banks to the detri- 
ment of all who live on the sides of 
the rivers. Dwelling houses, farms, 
factories and stock are destroyéd. 
There is more damage done by cut- 
ting the timber from the steep moun- 
tain sides than what little is done by 
the farmer’s ditches. The floods of 
last week in South Carolina with the 
heavy loss of life and property no 
doubt was caused by the removal of 
timber from the hillsides. 


FLOODS AND PUBLIC PARKS. 


The damage resulting from this 
cause is getting to be so great that 
people everywhere should try to find 
For the National Goy- 
ernment to establish a public park 
seems to be the most plausible rem- 
edy mentioned so far. The timber 
owners want the money for their 
timber and when a lumber company 
buys it they expeet to cut it in or- 
der to get their money back with a 
nice margin. There is a proper way 
to cut timber so that the lands will 
not be made bare, and the proper 
methods should be preseribed by law 
so that so many people will not be 
We know there are 
as little as the old 
when he saw 


made to suffer. 
people who care 
man who, danger, 
prayed, “OQ Lord, save me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife, us 
four, and no more.” 

People who live on all the rivers 
are effected by the great floods which 
come rushing down on them perhaps 
when they are asleep and everything 
appears to be all right. On awak- 
ing in the morning they find there 
crops of corn and other things bur- 
This 
has happened right here on our own 
Cape Fear. It would be well for all 
our people to ask their Representa- 


ied never to rise any more. 


tives in Congress to do something 
for them. 


SPRAYING. 


Spraying fruit trees pays well. 
With the very rainy spring we spray- 
ed some of ours and find that the 
fruit is better. In order to get the 
most benefits it is necessary to do 


the work thoroughly. Spraying 


A NEW METHOD OF CORN PLANTING. 


A neighbor planted his corn on a 
little different plan from any other 
plan we have ever noticed. He laid 
his rows off both ways about 54x34 
feet; then the corn and manure, etc., 
was dropped in the cross and two 
furrows thrown on it. In about ten 
days he ran a heavy drag over it and 
raked off some of the ridge. The 
corn was slow about coming up, but 
it came up to a very good stand. The 
dry weather in May seemed to suit 
it, and it did well. We have tried 
potatoes, both Irish and sweets, and 
sugar cane, this way, but never tried 
planting corn. Almost any crop that 
is slow about coming up can be cov- 
ered quite deeply and a part of the 
soil taken off later on with good re- 
sults. We have harrowed cotton 
right across the beds and had it to 
do well. This seems to be practiced 
generally at the North where weeders 
or very light harrows are used. It 
destroys the young grass and breaks 
the crust formed .by heavy rains. 

A farmer said to us a few days ago 
that he thought the best way to cul- 
tivate a crop was to work it every 
week—not to wait for grass or rain, 
but keep going over the crop. He 
is right. And when harvest comes 
he will see his yields much larger. 


HARRY FARMER. 





A Sensible Talk on Pea Growing. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I think I promised some time ago 
to say something about peas, but I 
have not found time for it until now. 
We are having plenty of rain now 
and the ground will be in fine fix for 
pea sowing. Get things ready and 
before the ground gets 
The best place to put 
them is the best ground you have. 
Any kind of peas will do, but I pre- 
The best way to put 
them. in is to break the ground and 
drill seed from 1 to 142 bushels to the 


get at it 
hard again. 


fer the clay. 


I have raised some fine 


vines by just sowing the seed broad- 


acre, but 


east and plowing in shallow, and I 
have seen some fine crops of hay 
made by just drilling in seed with a 
disk drill on the wheat stubble. 1 
once heard a good farmer say that 
He said the drill 
hoed the grass and the guano gave 


was the best way. 


any one could not save pea hay, and 
here are the rules to observe: First, 
don’t cut it too green; second, don’t 
cut it when it is damp, either from 
rain or dew; third, don’t haul it up 
when there is dew on it. 
vines in the after part of the day, 
rake them up the next evening, and 
haul them the next day and put the 
hay under shelter, if you can; if not, 
stack the hay and be sure the job is 
done right. 
BLAKE JOHNSON. 

Gaston Co., N. C. 





Program ofthe A. & M. College Farmers’ 
Convention, July 21, 22, 23. 
Reference has already been made 
to the farmers’ convention to be 
held at the A. & M. here 


next month, and we are glad to make 


College 


the following announcement as to 
the program and railroad rates: 

The sesions of the convention will 
be held at the A. & M. College build- 
ings and take place on July 21, 22 
and 23. The 
round trip tickets at one fare, and 
these go onsale July 20 and are 
good until the Ist of August. To 
obtain these tickets all 
should ask for rates to the Summer 
School for Teachers at the A. & M. 
College. 

The program for the meeting is as 


railroads will sell 


parties 


follows: 

TUESDAY, JULY 21 
Brief 
time for questions and discussions 


All papers will be written. 


will be allowed after each paper. 
12.00 m.—Convention ealled to or- 
der in Pullen Hall. 


music. 


Invocation and 


12.15 p. m.—Address of welcome, 
by Governor Charles B. Aycock. 

12.30 p. m.—The Cowpea for Soil 
Improvement and Hay Grazing, by 
Prof. W. F. Massey. 


1.00 p. m.—Reecess for dinner. 


mers, by Hon. 8S. L. Patterson. 

3.30 p. m—The Work and Publi- 
cations of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

4:00 p. m.—The Building up of 
Worn Out Clay Lands in Middle 
North Carolina, by Hon. R. W Scott 
of Alamance, and Mr. E. W. Braw- 





it a start. Now it is a fact that it is 
best to have some grass with the 
vines, but I shall not advise any one 
to plant any kind of seed in unbro- 
ken or unfertilized ground. Now as 
to saving the hay, I never have been 





grapes is very beneficial. 


able to see but three reasons why 





ley, of Iredell. 

5:00 p. m.—Recess for trolley ride 
over city, to visit State Museum, 
etc., etc. 

8:30 p. m.—Address by Hon. Jas. 


Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 


Cut your | 


3.00 p. m.—What the State Board | 
of Agriculture is Doing for the Far- 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22 


9.00 a. m.—Moulds and Rots, 
Bacteria, Good and Bad, by Prof. F. 
L. Stevens. 
9.30 a. m.—Intensive Farming; 
Trucking; by Mr. William Dunn, 
New Bern, and Mr. O. W. Blacknall, 
of Vance. 
10.30 a. m.—Soils and Fertilizers, 
by Prof. B. W. Kilgore. 
11.30 a. m.—Extensive Farming, 
by Hon. E. L. Daughteridge, of Edge- 
combe; Mr. A. T. McCallum, of Robe- 
son, and Hon. J. S. Cuningham, of 
Person. 

12.45 p. m.—Recess for dinner. 

2.00 p. m.—Dairy Farming, by Mr. 
J. B Coit: 

2.30 p. m.—Butter Making on the 
Farm, by Prof. J. C. Kendall. 

3.00 p. m.—Why We Cultivate, by 
Prof. C. W. Burkett. 

3.30 p. m.—Seed Purity and Vital- 
ity, by Prof. F. L. Stevens. 

4.00 p. m.—Texas Fever, by Prof. 
Tait Butler. mee 

4.30 p. m.—Recess to visit fait, 
barn, poultry yard, etc. ot 

8.30 p. m.—Farm Animals Tillus- 
trated lantern lecture), by Prof. C. 
W. Burkett. 

e TUESDAY, JULY 23. 


9.00 a. m.—Type and Form of Cat- 
tle, Practical Demonstration (suit- 
able specimens of cattle will be used 
before the audience), by Prof. C. W. 
Burkett. 

10.00 a. m.—The Cattle Industry 
of the State, by Prof. Tait Butler. 

10.80 a. m.—Plant Improvement, 
by Prof. F. L. Stevens. 

11.00 a. of Fruit 
Trees, by Franklin Sherman. 

11.30 a. m.—Symposium—Rural 
Schools. Introductive, by Mr. O. T, 
Poe; A Study of Nature as an Aid 
to the Farmer, by Prof. F. L. Stev- 
Agriculture in the Rural 
Schools, by Prof. Burkett; The Out- 
look, by Supt. J. Y. Joyner. 

1.00 p. m.—Business session. 


m.— Diseases 


ens > 


Farmers attending this convention 
may also attend the A. & M. College 
Summer School free of charge, af- 
ter the close of the convention. 





A Pamlico County lady writes: 
“Will you please let me 


through your columns how to eulti- 


know 


vate onions for the greatest yield? 
railroad 
through our section, and we want 


We are going to have a 
to be ready for raising onions in a 
: a : 
successful way.” <A long article on 
this subject appeared in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer of October 14, 1902. 
Any other inquiries sent us will be 





Washington, D. C. 


promptly answered. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMING VS. 
IOWA FARMING. 





A Thought-Provoking Inquiry Into the 
Causes of Our Less Profitable Ag- 
riculture—The Remedy Lies in the 
Better Training of the ‘‘ Man Behind 
the Plow.’’ 

[Extract from the Commencement Address 
of Dr. Walter H. Page, of New York, Before 
North Carolina A. & M. College, Raleigh, 
May 20, 1903. | 
“The best way of getting a right 

economic measure of North Carolina 

is by comparing it with some other 

State of a generally similar char- 

acter and opportunity. I, therefore, 

invite you to make a comparison be- 

North 

They are both agricultural States. 
“North Carolina has 48,000 square 

miles and Towa 55,000; North Caro- 


tween Carolina and = Jowa. 


lina has nearly two million people; 
Towa nearly two and a quarter mil- 
lions. 

305,000 foreign born 
In 


other 


“Towa has 
people, North Carolina has 4,400. 
all 600,000 persons born in 
parts of the United States have gone 
to Towa; only 83,000 persons born in 
other parts of the United States have 
come to North Carolina. 

“Henee, then, we find a very great 
States. 
Many persons have gone to Towa 


difference between the two 


from many States and from foreign 
lands. Few persons have eome to 
North Carolina either from the 


States of our Union or from foreign 
lands. 

-ach State 
Iowa they 
have gone in every direction, chiefly 


“But some natives of 


have gone away. From 


westward, of course—88,000 into 
SRaasas; 85,000 into Nebraska; 52,000 
into Missouri; 48,000 into Tllinois, 


and so on. 

“North Carolinians, too, have gone 
into every direction away from home 
—53,000 to Virginia; 32,000 to Geor- 
gia; 29,000 to South Carolina; 28,000 
to Tennessee 223,000 to Texas; 20,000 
to Arkansas; 8,000 even to New York 
—more than Towa has sent there. 

“Forty-six thousand more persons 
have gone to Iowa than have come 
from it, but 246,000 more have gone 
away from North Carolina than have 
come to it. 

“Tlere we come to the first startling 
the States. 
Towans move away from home, but 


difference between two 


persons from other States come and 


take their places. More come than 


go away. On the other hand, for 
every person who comes to North 


Carolina from other States, four na- 
tive Carolinians go away. 

“In the 
houses are owned by those who live 


Towa sixty per cent of 
in them; in North Carolina forty-six 
per cent. In Towa about thirty per 
cent of the In 
North Carolina more than half are 
leased. 


homes are leased. 


rather 
remarkable when we remember how 


This comparison is 
large a proportion of our popula- 
tion is made up of negroes, com- 
paratively few of whom own homes. 
“When we come to an educational 
comparison of the two States, Iowa 
the better of Of children 
from 5 to 9 years of age North Caro- 


has us. 
lina has 39 per cent at school; Iowa 


has 67 per cent. Of children from 





10 to 14 years North Carolina has 63 
But the 
progress made in popular education 


per cent; Iowa 91 per cent. 


in twenty years is much to our eredit 
The de- 
seending black line of illiteracy has 
come down from 48 per cent in 1880 


—very much to our credit. 


to 28 per cent in 1900—a wonderful 
reeord to the everlasting glory of the 
North Carolina school-master. school- 
mistress, school-agitator, and to the 
undying eredit of an awakened peo- 
ple. This is one of the most eredita- 
ble chapters in the recent history of 
any commonwealth or of any coun- 
try. 

“So much for these general items 
in the comparison. Now, let us look 
at the industrial differences between 
Sixty-four 
per cent of the persons who work in 


these two rural States. 
North Carolina work on farms; for- 
We have 
more farm workers in North Caro- 
lina than they have in Towa. But 
in trade transportation they 


ty-seven per cent in Iowa. 


and 
have more persons engaged than we 
In manufactures each State 
the same—lIows 

In each State 
about the same number are engaged 


have. 





has approximately 

having a few more. 
in domestic and personal service. 
We have a few more servants than 
they have. But in professional ser- 
the 


That is, they have 


vice Towans have many more. 


lawyers, 
The 


main facts are that in a general way 


more 
preachers, doctors, editors, ete. 


the number of persons engaged in 
manufacturers are the same in each 
State and the number 
farming. 


engaged in 
They have a 


farmers and farm laborers. 


few more 


'“Now to consider farming for a 
moment—although we have 
and 
large an area, their farm products 
are every year worth more than four 
times as much as ours are worth. 


more 


farm workers very nearly as 


“Not only are their farm products 
worth more than four times as much 


as ours, but their farm property 
is worth eight times as much as 


ours. Our farm property has in- 
creased fifty 
years; theirs has increased one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. It 
and a half times as great as it was 


per cent in twenty 


is two 


twenty years ago. 

“What has caused this difference ? 
We have rich land. 
gration Bureau and our Agricultural 


Else our immi- 


Department have many sins of mis- 
We have 
a greater diversity of soil than the 
Towans. We 


as they are. 


statement to answer for. 


are as near markets 


We grow some great 





staples that they eannot grow—such 
as eotton and tobaeeo and rice. 
“The key to the difference is the 
efficiency in labor. 
“The income of farm 
workers in North Carolina is $146 a 
In 


other words, a farm-worker in Tows 


average 
year, and in Iowa $611 a year. 


makes, earns and gets nearly four 
times much a worker in 
North Carolina. In other words, he 
is four times as capable a man—four 


farm 


as 


times as good at his business. 
Tt’s the 
behind 


“That’s the whole story. 
difference 
the plows. 

“Now, how have the Iowans made 


between the men 





their property eight times as valuable 
as ours, their farm products four 
times as valuable, and their income 
for farm workers nearly four times 
as great as the income of our farm 
workers? That is the lesson for us 
to learn. 

“In the first place they have bet- 
ter men. Many of our farm workers 
were slaves. A trained white man 
on an Iowa farm is better than an 
untrained negro on a North Carolina 
farm. He is better also than an un- 
trained white man on a North Caro- 
lina farm. 

“They have trained their farmers. 
They have had agricultural schools, 
and they are now having agriculture 
taught in the publie schools. 

“This is the central seeret of the 
whole differenee—they have tramed 
their people better. They till the soil 
better; they know it better. They 
use more machinery; they use more 
intelligence. 

“Our first duty then clearly is to 
train the man behind the plow. If 
many of the men behind the plows in 
North Carolina were slaves, that is 
our misfortune—a misfortune of our 
but there is no other 
way to remedy the matter than to 
train them. 


inheritance ; 


So long as the man be- 
hind the plow is untrained, the earth 
resents the insult and becomes bar- 
ren; and untrained be- 
hind the plow makes the soil of North 
the State 
poorer—makes us all poorer. It is 
the old mistake of supposing that 
cheap labor is a benefit. 

“But all the difference is not to be 
Much is 
due to the false view of farm work 
that was a direct result of the slav- 
ery. 


every man 


Carolina poorer—makes 


set down against the negro. 


It was not respectable for white 
men of the better sort to work them- 
selves. They neither plowed nor in- 
vented plows; they neither sowed nor 
analyzed the soil to get a scientific 
They hired the ne- 
gro to seratch its surface and went 
on from generation to generation 


knowledge of it. 


without radical improvement in 
method. 
“Here comes your opportunity— 


are the first generation of 
men in North Carolina that has had 
a chance to be trained to scientific 
agriculture. You have the high duty 
to make the man behind the plow an 


you who 


efficient man. In doing this you will 
do more than to add inealeulably to 
our wealth. You will bring also a 
better view of life. 

“What the Iowans have done, we 
ean do, and more—in manufactures, 
in agriculture, in the sum total of 
civilization; and we can do it by the 
right training of men—of all men, 
not of a few only; and we ean do it 
in no other way. 

“And it is a pleasure to survey the 
prospects that lie before you—you 
who make and who profit by such an 
institution as this. You understand 
the right traning to work—to work 
with the hands. Of course no man 
can work properly with his hands 
without working with his brains and 
his heart also. Labor by mere main 
strength a mule, or a donkey, or an 
engine can do. 

“Your institution, therefore, comes 





right down to the bottom of the 
problem of life in North Carolina. 
Other people may fool themselves, if 
they care to do so. Some may think 
that it is better to be a jackleg than 
a master carpenter. Some may think 
that a lazy drone of a preacher is 
better than a good blacksmith. Some 


may thing that a life of idleness 
makes a gentleman. Some may 


thing that to be an unproductive 
‘prominent citizen’ is better than to 


But 
You have got away 


make good split-bottom chairs. 
you know better. 
from all these delusions. You have 
set your life square with the great 
truth that underlies all progress in a 
democracy—that a man is worth to 
the State exactly 
well—no 


what he ean do 


more, no less. His work 
may be any sort of work—no matter 
what. 


his skill in doing it well. 


Ife is sound in proportion to 


“Never divide men into rich and 
poor—your judgments will be wrong 
Never 


divide men into those who think as 


if they are made by wealth. 


you do and those who differ with you 
—those who differ with you may turn 
out to be right ten years hence. 
Never divide men in your mind into 


no trade and 





professions and trades 
no profession gives a guarantee of 
But 
yourself every time whether the work 


the real worth of a man. ask 
a man does perishes with the doing, 
or whether it lasts. Then you have 
the right For 
there are two kinds of work done in 
the world. 
the doing, but the other kind has re- 
sults that last. 

“There is no field of work which 


economic measure. 


One kind perishes with 


offers a greater reward in human 


progress than agriculture as it is to- - 


day, and as it is in North Carolina. 

“But we are yet ignorant of the 
fertility of the earth. We are begin- 
ning to learn that there is no infer- 
tile land. 
fertile. 
make their own soil. 
they stipulate that if they move they 
By prop- 
erly heating the soil, men now make 
their own climate and grow fruits 
in northern latitudes that were a lit- 


Men ean make any land 
The gardeners of Paris now 
tn) 


In their leases 


carry their soil with them. 


tle while ago thought to be contined 
to softer climes. There is no infer- 
tile land. 


ductive under trained men. 


The very deserts are pro- 
“And we are only beginning to 
learn the secrets of the breeding of 
plants—how one breed of corn or of 
wheat may increase the value of a 
crop by many millions of dollars— 
and how we may improve the kinds 
of wheat as we have improved the 
breeds of berries or of live stock. 
all is in the better 
training of men. The fertility of the 
arth and its variety of growth—we 
ourselves are but part and parcel of 


The secret of it 


it; one of its products (forthe sacred 
poet was right when he said that we 
are made of the dust)—the fertility 
of the earth remains the most inter- 
No 


man yet lives who can estimate the 


esting fact that man has faced. 


potential yield of any single acre of 
land. 

“Next to the fertility of the soil 
All other ocecupa- 


Ag- 


is its constancy. 
tions change in relative values. 
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riculture remains constant. It is this 
that links us to all preceding genera- 
The lowlands that fed 
the Pharaohs are more fertile now 


tions of men. 


than they were before the Pyramids 
were built. 

“The great of all ages—from Abra- 
ham to Thomas Jefferson, have stood 
directly on the soil. 

“For it is a modern and recent con- 
ception of the farmer that he is a left 
over man, a man who could not sue- 
ceed at something else. This notion 
eame with the recent rush to cities. 
The first effeet of modern transpor- 
tation was to build the town—to draw 
3ut it is 
an accidental, certainly an incidental 
and temporary, result of the first ap- 


men away from the earth. 


plication of science to travel. 

“What is North Carolina? With 
all respect to the work and to the 
character of the men of the past and 
to the men of the present, and to all 
that they have done—they are not 
North Carolina. Our history has 
been but a fleeting chapter of men’s 
first deeds in a wilderness. The one 
stable thing—the one lasting thing 
that we know in all God’s universe is 
the soil that we stand on. That is 
North Carolina—these rolling hills 
that were here when our ancestors 
dressed in skins and lived in eaves, 
that lead 
ward to the* sea, these uplands that 


these sand. slopes east- 


rise to our mountains. These are all 
fertile, each in its own way and each 
according to the knowledge that men 
brine to their culture. These are 
North Carolina; and you will be the 


North 


this fertile marvel of creation, if you 


first Carolinians worthy of 
win the wealth it offers—the wealth 
of food, of refreshment for the spirit, 
Our 


civilization depends on this—whether 


serenity and breadth of mind. 


the man behind the plow be a elod- 
hopper, or a sympathetie scholar of 
the soil. 

“The ancient earth, yet virgin, 
awaits vou, and the fullness thereof 
first 


awaits vou as its masters and 


as the builders of a new Common- 


wealth.” 


Progress of the Warfare on Cattle Ticks. 


State Tait Butler 


says that of the ninety-seven counties 


Veterinarian 


of the State, 174 are now free from 
eattle tieks, which cause the Texas 
or splenetie fever. In one year, he 
says, he has sueeeeded in freeing: five 


counties from tieks. In the autumn 


of 1901 there were one hundred tick- 
infested farms in Henderson County, 
while this spring there was only one; 
then there were twenty-eight in 
Wilkes, while now there are only five. 
Dr. Butler will attend, to-morrow, a 
meeting of the Burke County Cattle 
Growers. Tle was asked some ques- 
tions about how the ticks affected the 
price of cattle, and replied that “the 
other day a ear-load of steers was 
shipped from south of the quarantine 
line to a point north of that line, 
and sold at thirty cents per one hun- 
dred less than if they had come from 
the north of that line, thus making 
the loss $73.00.” Dr. Butler says this 
shows what the presence of a tick is 
costing. He terms it a “tick tax 


levied on stock south of the quaran- 
tine line.’”—Col. Olds. 


GROW PECANS. 

The Trees Make Excellent Shade and the 
Nuts are Valuable. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

IT would like to call the attention 
of’ the readers of your paper to the 
double service the pecan tree is ren- 
dering the farmers and _ suburban 
city residents down here. The city 
of Baton Rouge is full of these trees 
and they furnish an excellent shade. 
Some of the trees here are as majes- 
tic as sturdy old oaks; and they are 
as beautiful as the oak, elm or maple. 
Besides, they bear heavily and the 
nuts sell for good prices. The Louisi- 
ana soft shelled pecan is the best. 
The nuts are almost as large as 
pigeon’s eggs, and the shells being 
thin, they are easily cracked. The 
flesh is as good as, if not better, than 
that of the hickory nut. I am told 
that many people here sell enough 
of these nuts from a single tree in 
the back yard to pay their taxes each 
year. 

The trees grow rapidly in the rich 
But they 
will grow just as well in the poorer 
soils of North Carolina if they are 
well manured at the start. Mr. Jas. 
O. Loftin, of Mount Olive, N. C., 


has been very successful in getting 


soil we have down here. 


the trees started. His plan is to dig 
a large hole some three or four feet 
wide and as many in depth, then fill 
this with rich manure and plant the 
trees in top soil over the manure. If 
planted in this manure they will fur- 
bearing in 
In fact, 
shade about as 


nish shade and begin 


from eight to ten years. 
they will furnish 
quickly as the elm, maple or oak. 

I think some of our people who are 
thinking of planting some shade 
trees might do well to plant pecans 
and kill two birds with one stone. 

ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 


Baton Rouge, La. 





The Feeding Value of. Dfferent Crops. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It is becoming a generally well 
known fact among farmers that the 
leguminous hays are very much more 
nutritious in protein than the hay 
from other grasses, said Dr. E. W. 
Allen, Assistant Director of the of- 
ficé of Experiment Stations, in a re- 
talk on the value of various 
“The clovers, alfalfa, 


cowpeas, lupines, ete., contain about 


eent 
feeding stuffs. 


twice the amount of digestible pro- 
tein that hay from the grasses does. 
As a 


legumes contains much more nitro- 


result the manure from the 


gen; it is also somewhat richer in 
potash than that from grasses. The 
seeds from such legumes as the cow- 
pea and soja bean are exceedingly 
rich is protein and can take the place 
of expensive commercial feeds. 

“By growing and feeding on the 
farm more leguminous crops the 
amount of grain required will dimin- 
ish, the value of the manure increase, 
and the soil enrich in fertility. And 
as the legumes draw about all their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere, the 
farm and the farmer, if the latter 
plants plenty of them, are sure to be 
the gainers.” 


“A pound of wheat,” said Dr. Al- 


len, speaking further of farm feed- 
ing stuffs, “furnishes more-real nutri- 
ment than a pound of any other 
contains about 8 per 


grain. Corn 


cent of digestible protein, barley 8.69 
per cent, oats 9.25 per cent, rye 9.12 
per cent, but wheat contains 10.23 

rT’ . 
per cent. To guard against danger 
from indigestion and to utilize wheat 
to the best advantage as to stock food 
it should be fed with other grains. 
An English 
wheat fed to lambs as worth about 
The Indiana 


authority estimates 
76 eents per bushel. 
Station realized 77 cents per bushel 
for wheat fed to sheep. 

“Tt would be difficult to find a bet- 
ter food for young hogs and shoats 
than two parts (by weight) of wheat, 
two parts of corn and one of shorts; 
or a ration perhaps of equal weights 
of wheat, 
Tn Canada it was found that frozen 
wheat fed hogs, between 61 and 145 


eorn and shorts.” 


pounds in weight gave an average in- 
crease of 15.46 pounds per bushel, 
while with heavier 
from 9 to 11 pounds of 


fattening hogs, 
gain was 
made per bushel. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





An Important Point in Corn Cultivation. 


But now let me give you one abso- 
lute rule in regard to the use of the 
cultivator, weeder or harrow in grow- 
ing crops. You cannot do this work 
just when you have the time and get 
best results. It will not do to simply 
go over the ground so many times in 
regard to when, 


a season, without 


simply often enough to keep the 
weeds down. Let me tell you about 
the when, a matter that has literal- 
ly brought us thousands of dollars. 
From start to finish never let the sur- 
face dry up after a rain, or rainy 
Stir it 
always as soon as the land is dry 


spell, and remain unbroken. 
enough to work. If it rains again 
in twenty-four hours, no matter, stir 
it again. If it does not rain, is all 
dry dust, never mind, stir again in- 
side of a week any way, although you 
work in a cloud of dust. This stir- 
ring makes a muleh that saves water 
from evaporation—saves it for the 
Water 


from an unstirred surface when the 


crop. evaporates rapidly 


sun shines or the wind blows, but 
very slightly after you have made the 
surface fine and mellow two inches 
This is the way to save water 
But 


keeping weeds down and saving water 


deep. 
for your crop in a dry time. 


is not all one does by so mueh work. 
No! 
in the soil. 
a little available. 
makes more ready for plants and you 


There is much inert plant-food 
Ordinary tillage makes 
This extra tillage 
get larger crops. Larger beeause vou 
have kept weeds from getting any. 
Larger beeause you have saved water 
for the crop. Larger because it has 
been able to get more to grow on. I 
hope you all prepared your ground 
well and have it well supplied with 
vegetable matter, then this extra care 
of crop will pay still better.—South- 
ern Cultivator. , 





He who forgets his own friends 
meanly to follow after those of a 


higher degree, is a snob.—Thackeray. 








A Quart of Strawberries From a Single 
Plant. 


I began strawberry culture with 
the purchase of forty-eight acres of 
rough, uncleared Jand at $5.00 an 
acre. The first of June, five years 
ago, I began to chop the trees and 
clear away the underbrush. By the 
last of July I had two and one-half 
acres in such condition that I could 
To clear the land and 
to set out 15,000 strawberry plants 
$18.00, besides, of 


course, my own labor. 


set out plants. 


cost me only 
In spite of my starting so late, the 
plants did well and gave me a clear 
profit of $241. 
ing had amounted to $10.00 in eash. 


The expense of pick- 


3esides this I was able, after the ber- 
ries were picked, to get 100,000 plants 
Although I 


was able to use so many, this number 


ready for next season. 


would have sufficient to set out ten 
acres. 


On a single one of my two-year-old 


plants I have counted 487 berries. 
Now, since those who are familiar 


with the size of berries know that it 
takes only about 100 to fill a quart, 
this fabulous. To be 
this was an unusually fine specimen, 
still it is not at 
for single plants in well-cultivated 


sounds sure, 


all extraordinary 


fields to yield a quart of berries. I 
set 10,000 plants to the acre and get 
an average yield) of 3,200 quarts— 
that is, one hundred erates. 

To produce what I aim at—berries 
of large size and fine flavor—requires 
the use of plenty of some high-grade 
fertilizer. ; It takes about $15.00 to 
This 


high fertilization, followed by thor- 


get. half a ton for each aere. 


ough eultivation, is a factor in pro- 
ducing early berries, which are al- 
ways more profitable. 

The season of 1901 brought me re- 
turns of $1,000 for 438 erates from 
five acres in cultivation. Clear of 
expenses I made $610. 

Last season I sold the entire crop 
on four acres at an average price of 
$2.38 a erate, making a clear profit 
of $850. I had no experience in this 
work when I started out for myself. 
—K. F. Long, Chadbourn, N. C., in 


Country Life in Ameriea. 





Raising hogs here in Brooks Coun- 
The most thrif- 
ty part of this fine county is most de- 


ty, Ga., interests us. 


voted to this industry in large part. 
The only, chief difference between 
their means of doing it and our way 
in Robeson is, that they fatten their 
We are not 
that our lands are so well suited to 


hogs on pindars. sure 


pindars as theirs. They buy their 
Wilmington. 
sold on the Quitman market by the 


seed from Bacon is 
four-horse wagon load, and shipped 
earloads lots. Our young 
MeGoogan, of St. 


mar- 


away in 
friend, George 
Pauls, although he is not yet 
ried, killed 
season and expects to kill one hun- 
dred 
Rey. P. R. Law, in Lumberton Robe- 


seventy-five hogs last 


and twenty-five the next.—- 


sonian. 





IIappiness will never be found so 
long as your back is turned on duty. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS 





THE PACOLET RIVER DISASTER. 

More Than 50 Lives Were Lost, 5,000 
People Were Thrown Out of Employ- 
ment, and $4,000,000 Worth of Prop- 
erty Destroyed. 


Nearly all 
readers are now familiar with the 
details of the Pacolet River disaster 
in the vicinity of Spartanburg, S. C., 
a week ago—one of the most terrible 
catastrophes in the history of the 
South. As the Charlotte Chronicle 
said the next day: 

“The prosperous piedmont section 
of the South, almost at its very heart 
centre, has been visited by one of the 
worst disasters in the history of the 
country, as a result of the cloud- 
burst on the Pacolet. The blow was 
struck so suddenly that there has 
searce been time to recover from 
its stunning foree. But it has pre- 
sented a situation that requires im- 
mediate attention—the feeding and 
clothing of the helpless men, women 
and children who are thrown out of 
employment. The valley of the Pae- 
olet River was a veritable apiary of 
industry—each mill a humming hive 
—and now every toiler is without 
bread, and without the means to buy 
it. The number of helpless has been 
variously estimated by the Chroni- 
cle’s correspondents at between 6,000 
and 12,000. The situation is compli- 
eated by the fact that this is a time 
of depression in the cotton milling 
industry in the South, many mills 
being closed by the high price of cot- 
ton, and the indications are that only 
a handful of the operatives who were 
but yesterday contentedly busy at 
Pacolet, Clifton and Glendale will 
be able to find employment else- 
where.” 

In regard to feeding the homeless 
and unemployed, however, it is grat- 
ifying to note that ample funds are 
now in the hands of the proper au- 
thorities. The following table indi- 
cates the property losses: 

Pacolet Mills Nos. 1, 2, 3. .$1,500.000 
Clifton Mills Nos. 1, 2, 8.. 2,000,000 
Fingerville Mills 8,000 
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Tyger Mills 15,000 
Tuecapau Mills 10,000 
Glendale Malls. ..< «66% 30,000 
Whitney Mis: .ccsces se 5,000 
Mary Louise Mills ...... 60,000 
Smalior Mille .kcccecacsss 30,000 
Loss to Southern Railway. 350,000 


Total’ 1088 ois csikccecss « 4008000 


The following summary by Mr. Ir- 
win E. Avery, of the Charlotte Ob- 
server, is the best description of the 
calamity that we can give in our 
limited space: 

Almost in a minute waters had 
risen and had smashed to bits valua- 
ble properties and had _ burrowed 
ghastly holes in Spartanburg Coun- 
ty. Lives were lost in plain view. 
There was no need for detailed in- 
Thousands of people 
knew by a casual glance what had 
happened, and the newspaper men 
who first dared the floods.and went 
into the afflicted districts found all 
material ready to hand. The story 


vestigation. 


of the tragedy was really written 
Saturday, was exhausted Sunday, 
and sinee then all newspaper ac- 
counts dealing with the floods and 
their effects have been confirmatory 
or purely descriptive matter. 

The summary can be made in a 
few words. “The loss to the Clifton 
and Pacolet mills,” said Mr. John B. 
Cleveland, of Spartanburg, in an in- 
terview with me, “is $3,500,000 at 
least. That is actual loss. The pros- 
pective loss to these mills cannot be 
calculated.” 

The loss to the Glendale mills is 
$30,000. To other smaller mills, 
which have been mentioned many 
times in the dispatches, the loss is 
greater and varying, but it will be 
large enough to make the loss to 
mills in Spartanburg County alone 
over $4,000,000. This is as much a 
eash loss as if it had been gold that 
had been swept away in the tide. 

Between 50 and 60 people drowned 
—that is the death list; and the de- 
struction of half a hundred homes 
and the loss of employment of sev- 
eral thousand people are incidental. 

The:loss to Spartanburg County 
through the indefinite stopping of 
the mills, through the loss of seores 
of bridges and through the partial 
demoralization of the laboring class- 
es will be too vast to be ecownted in 
dollars alone. 

And the loss to the Southern Rail- 
way, which affects the entire South, 
is almost beyond ealeulation. The 
bridges can be rebuilt and the tracks 
ean be easily repaired, but in the 
blocking of traffic for a fortnight 
over its main line the Southern, 
which was already congested along 
its entire system, will suffer one of 
the greatest blows in its history. 

This summary, then, takes’ the 
view that the floods in Spartanburg 
County have done more damage than 
any disaster that has ever befallen 
the South except the Galveston hor- 
ror. 





Coruption in Missouri Politics. 


The state of corruption into which 
commercial polities has plunged the 
Legislature of Missouri and the St. 
Louis municipal assembly is re- 
flected in the final report of the 
grand jury of St. Louis. In part 
the report says: 

“The testimony we have heard has 
shown a state of affairs most amaz- 
ing. High State officials have con- 
fessed to us of having been paid 
bribes for official influence, and hav- 
ing acted as go-betweens in securing 
bribes for the other legislators. 
The extent of the venality existing 
among the makers of our State laws 
Laws have been sold 
to the highest bidder. Senators have 
been on the pay-roll of lobbyists. It 
is time that the people should be 
awakened to the awful condition 
of things in their General Assem- 
bly.” So long as the people elect 
the lowest elements of society to po- 
litical office there can be no relief 
from this condition, which is by no 
Missouri, but 
exists everywhere. In the last an- 
alysis the people themselves are to 
blame.—Chicago Rural-Voice. 


is alarming. 


means confined to 











KING AND QUEEN OF SERVIA 
KILLED. 





A Notable Uprising in One of the Little 
Kingdoms of South Europe. 


Belgrade, Servia, June 11.—A mil- 
itary revolution broke out here last 
night. The troops, who revolted un- 
der the leadership of Major Angiko- 
vies, surrounded the palace, assassi- 
nated King Alexander, Queen Draga, 
the queen’s sister, the queen’s 
brother Nikodm, Premier Marko- 
vitch, Ministers Petrovitch and Tu- 
dorovies, General Pavlovitch, the 
former minister of war, and some of 
the royal guard. 

Prince Karageorgevitch was pro- 
claimed king and was this afternoon 
formally and publicly declared the 
sovereign. 

The streets are thronged with 
people, whose actions seem to ap- 
prove the coup d’etat. M. Proties, 
the new minister of the interior, was 
loudly cheered as he drove to the 
ministry. M. Avakumovies, the new 
premier, belongs to the independent 
liberal party. 

The soldiers rushed in with drawn 
revolvers and confronted the royal 
couple. The officers presented a 
deed of abdication to Alexander, in 
which it was stated that he had 
ruined the land by his marriage to a 
dissolute woman. Alexander’s reply, 
the story says, was to shoot Naumo- 
vies dead. The king and queen then 
fled to the roof. The officers follow- 
ed, shooting the royal pair down as 
they were running. 

To no one acquainted with the peo- 
ple of Servia and the situation in 
that country does to-day’s coup 
@etat come altogether as a surprise. 
King Alexander’s fate was sealed af- 
ter he high-handedly cancelled the 
Servian constitution, April 7. The 
writer visited Belgrade a few days 
after the young king’s wanton exer- 
cise of his autocratic power, and 
even then hints of impending revo- 
lution were in the air. The populace 
did not conceal their dislike of King 
Alexander and Queen Draga. The: 
prevalent feeling was one of disgust 
against the monarch’s real weakness, 
which was masked by bravado. He 
was in fact utterly incompetent to 
rule, and the commonest word ap- 
plied to him even by patriotic Ser- 
vians was “fool.” 





England’s Proposed Change in Tariff 
Palicy. 


The great sensation of the week 
abroad was the declaration of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the colonial secretary 
of Great Britain, in favor of coun- 
tervailing duties for the benefit of 
the colonies; that is, an imperial 
zollverein, which should allow the 
goods of the colonies free entry into 
Great Britain, and exact an import 
duty on those from other countries. 
This would mean the abandonment 
of free trade by Great Britain for 
protection, not of home, but of colo- 
nial industries. Of course it would 
cut us very deeply, because Great 
Britain is the best foreign market 
for our meat and breadstuffs; so 








there would be little consolation even 
for our high protectionists in her 
abandonment of free trade. But it 
would probably hurt the British peo- 
ple worse than any one else. In 1901 
the total imports of wheat into the 
United Kingdom amounted to $115,- 
406,860; of which $67,377,655 was 
paid to the United States, $13,351,- 
775 to Argentina and only $11,080,- 
245 to Canada. In other imports the 
colonial share is even more paltry. 
Of the total paid for flour, $51,707,- 
595, the United States received $43,- 
491,245 and Canada only $3,143,055. 
Her imported bacon cost $67,950,880, 
of which the United States received 
$46,279,255 and Canada $4,607,545; 
her hams cost $22,641,940—$21,049,- 
080 to the United States. $713,795 to 
Canada; her fresh beef, $43,534,195 
—$33,807,935 to the United States, 
$6,091,230 to Argentina and nothing 
to Canada. Canada’s trade can be 
built up, but it will.take a lot of 
building before she can feed the 
United Kingdom, and meanwhile 
King Edwards’ subjects would pay 
the eosts of Canadian development. 
They would probably revolt at this; 
but if not, Great Britain’s days as 
the world’s industrial and commer- 
cial center would be numbered. We 
have an easy remedy at hand; com- 
mercial Canada 
would provide a market for much 
of our surplus, and Great Britain 
could hardly compete with us there 
on equal terms. 


reciprocity with 


It seems impossible that the home 
country should be willing to injure 
herself so greatly for the sake of 
colonies whose value to her has been 
of the slightest; and not the least 
remarkable feature of this policy was 
the manner in which it was proposed. 
The premier, Mr. Balfour, knew 
nothing of it; he even publicly de- 
clared that it was out of the ques- 
tion. Then, when Mr. Chamberlain 
came out boldly with the statement 
that the next election would turn on 
the issue of perferential tariffs, with 
customs duties on food and raw ma- 
terials, Mr. Balfour, on second 
thought, admitted that the colonial 
secretary was perhaps right, though 
he hardly approved of some of the 
details of the latter’s plan. In oth- 
er words, he acknowledged that the 
colonial secretary was dictating the 
policy of the cabinet; and this is a 
rather damaging admission for a pre- 
mier to make. As to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whatever becomes of the pro- 
gram, it has doubtless done all that 
he asked of it if it has served him 
as a stepping stone to higher things. 
Whatever it may mar, it has made 
Mr. Chamberlain —Albany Country 
Gentleman. 





President Roosevelt has returned 
to Washington. During the sixty- 
five days of his excursion he has 
traveled 14,000 miles by rail, several 
hundred miles by coach and car- 
riage, more than three hundred miles 
on horseback, and as much as one 
hundred miles on foot, and made two 
hundred and sixty-five :speeches. Af- 
ter such strenuous resting he must 
be ready for work once more. 
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FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 

The election held at Mount Airy 
for the purpose of deciding if the 
tax should be increased from 25 to 
35 cents for school purposes resulted 
in a majority of fourteen votes in 
favor of the increased tax. 

A new ordiance at Edenton will 
elose all the saloons at eight o’cloeck 
p.m. Likewise a new ordinance at 
Henderson will close the saloons at 


nine o’clock p. m. The new com- 
missioners’ board of Nashville, in 


response to a petition of citizens, 
has declined to grant license. 

News and Observer: The profes- 
sions are all wisely putting up the 
bars in admitting applicants. Thirty 
of the one hundred and seven appli- 
cants failed 
and ten of the twenty-seven appli- 
eants failed before the Board of 
Pharmacy. The people have a right 
to know that none but qualified men 
are admitted to these important pro- 
fessions. 

Raleigh Post: The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has 
received the gratifying news that 
Macon County has voted for com- 
pulsory education by 88 majority. 
This is the first county in the State 
to adopt this system by popular vote. 
The recent Legislature enacted a bill 
establishing such a law for Mitchell 
County; so that there are two coun- 
ties in the State that have this sys- 


to practice medicine 


tem. 

Raleigh Post: The North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Walter 
Clark affirms the lower court in the 
noted case of H. F. Seawell vs. the 
Seabord Air Line Railway Company. 
This is the case in which Seawell ob- 
tained in the Moore County Superior 
Court a verdict for $4,500 damages 
for being egged in the S. A. L. sta- 
tion at Shelby in 1900 while he was 
on a campaign trip as Republican 
nominee for Lieutenant Governor. 

Col. Olds: It is said that Dr. 
Charles W. Dabney, of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, and for years 
North Carolina’s State Chemist, is 
more than apt to be made president 
of the University of Virginia. 
The attendance at the State Liquor 
Dealers and Distillers Association 
Convention, in session here, is the 
largest on members say. 
Both dealers and distillers are deep- 
ly stirred by the situation, which the 
Watts liquor bill has placed them in, 
and by the knowledge that the great 
fight against liquor is growing in 
strength daily. It is said that the 
sale of liquor is now permitted at 
more than one hundred places in the 
State, and this number is more than 
apt to be largely decreased, and that 
soon. The criminal term of Wake 
Superior Court, at which the Ernest 
Haywood case will be tried, begins 
July 18th, and Judge Peebles will 
preside. It is thought that it will 
take at least a week to dispose of 
this notable case. 





record, 





The Teachers’ Assembly in 
Wrightsville last week was a great 
suecess. Officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. B. Carlyle, Wake Forest 
College; First Vice-President, Prof. 
J. I. Foust, Greensboro; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. D. Carmichael, 
Durham; Vice-Presidents, W. P. 
Few, W. W. Boddie, Collier Cobb, 
John Graham, J. L. Douglas, Miss 
Margaret A. Johnson and Miss Iola 
Exum. 

Raleigh Post: The Supreme Court 
of North Carolina has affirmed the 
decision of the lower court in the 
case of the State against James Wil- 
cox for the murder of Nell Cropsey 
at Elizabeth City. It will be re- 
membered that Wilcox was first tried 
Pasquotank County and 
Upon appeal to 


in sen- 
tenced to be hung. 
the Supreme Court a new trial was 
granted and the trial was moved to 
Perquimans it was 
heard before Judge Council and a 
A verdict of murder in the 
second degree was rendered and Wil- 


County where 


jury. 


cox was sentenced to thirty years in 
the penitentiary. Appeal was again 
taken and the Supreme Court yester- 
day affirmed the decision and judg- 
ment of the lower court, the opin- 
ion being written by Justice Connor. 


Manager Bailey, of the State Anti- 
Soon League, requests us to publish 
the following notes: Widespread in- 
terest is manifested in the Temper- 
ance Convention at Raleigh, July 7. 
On aceount of the Summer School 
at Raleigh, the rate on this day will 
be one fare for the round trip. It 
is hoped that every one in North 
Carolina who is interested in the 
great temperance movement will be 
present on this occasion. The work 
in this State has never been practi- 
eally organized, and this Convention 
will reorganize the present forces 
and form the policy that is to be 
pursued. The Convention will meas- 
ure the interest of the people in this 
great cause. ——-There are only 
forty counties in North Carolina in 
which liquor may be sold, and it will 
be easy to carry four-fifths of these 
this year against saloons if the peo- 
ple will organize. Liquor is sold il- 
legally in many of the counties, and 
there should be organizations in 
them for the purpose of suppressing 
blind tigers. The Anti-Saloon 
League will not stop with fighting 
the saloon, but will go right on and 
make war on the blind tigers. It ad- 
dresses itself to the monster Drink 
Evil in all its forms. The leagues 
come into existence, therefore, not 
for>a summer’s campaign, but for 
a permanent mission. 


Charlotte Observer: Mr. Bryant 
sends from Greensboro some politi- 
eal gossip to this morning’s paper. 
The report that Mr. Linney will next 
year stand for the Republican nomi- 
nation for Congress in the Eighth 
District has been current for two 
weeks. For some months the names 
of Hon. Chas. M. Stedman and Col. 
John have been 
coupled with the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Governorship. There 
has been a quiet rumor that Hon. 


S. Cuningham 








W. W. Kitchen, the Representative 
from the Fifth District, would also 
be in the race for the nomination 
for Governor, and it has been fre- 
quently hinted that the friends of 
Capt. R. B. Glenn would present him 
for this nomination; but the infor- 
mation that it is proposed to have 
him contest the nomination for Con- 
gress with Mr. Kitchen is brand new, 
and interesting. [Later—Mr. Glenn 
denies the rumor. ] 


Raleigh Cor. Asheville Citizen: 
The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will, in a few days, issue 
the new list of books recommended 
for in rural school libraries. 
State warrants were issued to-day 
for two libraries in Jackson County 
and one in Vance. There is 
much development in the State this 
year in the way of cotton seed oil 
mills, and at least a dozen new ones 
are now under construction, ready 
to begin work when the season opens. 
These mills have also proved great 
money-makers. The trust has se- 
cured a number of these mills, but 
has always had to pay a fancy price 
for it all bought. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is gratified by the receipt of a letter 
from the superintendent of Camden 
County, in which the latter says 
more progress has been made in the 
past twelve months in the way of 
improvement of school buildings, in- 
creased attendance and better teach- 
ing than was made during the five 
years This statement is 
the more important because Camden 
is a small county and has not a large 
school fund. 


use 








previous. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Some cotton is not yet up, but 
generally abundant moisture brought 
of the seeds up, 
have improved; as regards size. the 
plants average nearly thirty days 
late chopping is proceeding actively, 
and most of the cotton has been cul- 
tivated once; cool weather prevented 
rapid growth. 
the plants are small but healthy in 
appearance, damage by cut 


most 


Corn is doing well; 


and 
worms seems to. be limited to stiff 
bottom lands; cultivation is well ad- 
vanced; there is very little more 
corn to be planted: The week was 
especially favorable for transplant- 
ing tobacco which progressed rapid- 


in the east to bud or button quite 
low, so that some farmers have cut 
plants back; the condition of early 
set tobacco is not very good. Spring 
oats have improved somewhat since 
the rains, which came too late for 
winter wheat and oats; rye is good; 
ly. Gardens have improved; ecab- 
bages are heading nicely; the ship- 
of Trish 


ments potatoes continue 


yields. Meadows are in better condi- 
tion. Apples will be plentiful, peach- 
es and plums are beginning to ripen, 
blackberries 
Peanuts are doing well, but the en- 


also and dewhberries. 


tire crop has not yet been planted. 
A large number of sweet potato 


and stands |. 


ly; drought caused early set plants 


harvesting is proceeding rather slow- 


from the eastern counties, with fair 


News of the Farm Crops. 


Mount Airy News: The tobacco 
crops for 1903 in Surry County will 
not be an average. If the seasons 
are favorable from this time on there 
will be lots of tobacco raised, but 
not an average. 
Danbury Reporter: The abundant 
rains last week arrived just in time 
to prove the salvation of the farmers. 
Tobacco plants were suffering seri- 
ously, corn had not come up in many 
places, while wheat, attacked by the 
flies, drouth and rust, looked exceed- 
ingly bad in some sections. 
Potatoes are 
The Bay 
Company’s 


Bayboro Sentinel: 
moving rapidly this week. 
River Transportation 

steamer Blanche moves thou- 
san barrels from Bayboro. Besides 
there are numerous small craft at 
other points that The 
erop in this county is much better 
than expected ,owing to the drouth. 


one 


are busy. 


The Observer finds from the rec- 
ords of the weather office in Char- 
lotte that the past month was the 
driest May in at least twenty-five 


years. On none of its thirty-one 
days did enough rain fall to help 
vegetation. The heaviest was .13 


inch on the 13th. Im all only .53 
inch fell. Average for twenty-five 
years is 3.91 inches, leaving a defici- 
ency of 3.38 inches. 


Col. Olds: The comment made on 
the crops in the State now is that 
while they are late, they are very 
elean, and generally look vigorous. 
It is asserted that the most for- 
tunate part of the State this year 
so far as ready money is concerned 
is that between Mount Olive, in 
Wayne County, and Wilmington. It 
is said by a resident that the truck- 
ers, berry-growers, ete., 
money than ever before. 


Raleigh dispatch: It is said that 
less cotton is now held here than at 
any time in many years. The re- 
ceipts of cotton from the first of last 
September to date are 14,975 bales, 
against 11,883 during the previous 
season. Once Raleigh was one of 
the largest, if not the largest, of in- 
land cotton markets, as during the 
season of 1880-81 no less than 76,- 
728 bales were received here, nearly 
all by wagon. 





have more 





Landslide Near Asheville. 
Asheville, N. C., 12.—The 
side of a mountain caved in on the 
Southern’s tracks between Spartan- 
burg and Asheville at noon to-day. 
Thousands of tons of rock and dirt 
plunged downward, completely fill- 
ing one of the largest railroad euts 
in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina and effectually shutting off 
all traffic from the South. The land- 
slide oceurred near Tryon, N. C., 
just at the foot of Saluda Mountain. 
The road just had sueceeded in re- 
suming operations of trains which 
were blocked by washouts in 


June 


Spar- 
tanburg County last week, yesterday ° 
being the first day that regular sche- 
dules were in effect. 

The present disaster will cause the 


annullment of all trains on _ this 





slips was set during the week. 





road for at least seven days. 
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The Brook.* 


I come from haunts of coot and 
hern; 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 


To bieker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm T flow 
To join the brimming river; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles; 
T bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming: river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel, 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel; 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy ptots; 
T slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, T gloom, IT glance 
Among my skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars, 


In brambly wildernesses; 
I linger by my shingly bars; 
[ loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimining river; 
For men may come and men may 

But I go on for ever. 


£0, 


—Lord Tennyson. 





PEOPLE LIKE TO BE HUMBUGGED. 





Dr. Grubbins, Now of Salisbury, Tells 
How North Carolina People are 
Faked. 


“Yes, the people are easily gulled,” 
Dr. Grubbins, the Indian medi- 
the Klondike 
Salisbury, recently. 
the best of 


said 


eine man at KKitchen, 
fool 


them every day in the 


“You can 


week and go to church with them on 
Sunday. <A 


Vm a patent medicine salesman and 


great country, this is. 
I see a good bit of 


] sell the 


Panacea.” 


interesting life. 


famous Grubbins’ Indian 
I thought as much, for L was al- 


that I had that 


most certain seen 


*This is No. 1230f our series of the Worid’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 


_THE HOME CIRCLE 








big head of hair and heard that pe- 
culiarly piereing voice before. Dr. 
fool. He might be 


properly classed as an accomplished 


Grubbins is no 
and ingenious fakir. He is so smart 
and so clever that he wins the admi- 
ration of many persons who are gen- 
against such 


erally — outspoken 


frauds. Being well-born, well-bred 


and well-edueated, he attraets con- 
siderable attention. I was glad to 
hear him talk in such an off-hand, 
frank way. 

“ITlave you ever been to Monroe, 
Union County?’ he continued. “That 
is where I did a sharp trick, about 
ten years ago, when I first started on 
the road. At that I had not 
settled on any particular elass of 


time 


wares, but, for temporary employ- 
ment, sold gold-rimmed_ spectacles. 
I landed in town on Tuesday of 
court week, and on leaving the train 
to the 


cheap boarding-house I 


secluded, 
eould find 
T took 
off the neat, business-like travelling 
that 
shabby, 


went direct most 


and registered for a room. 


I had on, and dressed in a 
travel-stained outfit. Then, 


suit 
when I had slipped a pair of my 
glasses on, packed several hundred 
pair in my carpet-bag grip-sack and 
put on a false mustache, I sauntered 
along to the eourt yard. My make-up 
was good but I looked rather fierce. 
All the guys craned -at me as I went 
along. I sat down by a big tree in 
the court yard, and remained there 
for eseveral hours without moving 
or saving a word. The curious indi- 
viduals came close and peered at me. 
One chap ventured to say good day, 


but I 
and others came to stare at me. I 


eut him eold. Te moved on 
ignored all advanees, and when court 
adjourned for the noon recess I got 
All the 
I had 

That 
afternoon I returned to my tree and 
behaved just as I had done during 
the 


ect 


up and went for my dinner. 
rubes were looking at me. 
eaught the eye of the throng. 


The boys began to 

They approached 
nearer and dared to ask questions, 
which I did not heed. It was all I 
could do to restrain myself when 


forenoon. 


interested. 


they began to discuss me within 


hearing distance. Some pronounced 
me insane, while others thought I 
All considered 
I kept my own coun- 


T had 


gone to my room the night before, 


was deaf and dumb. 
me harmless. 


sel until Wednesday, at noon. 


remained there till morning and then 
By 
noon the crowd was so large I had 


taken my seat by the tree again. 


to act, and when the exeitement was 
greatest I sprung to my feet, opened 
handful of 
glasses and began to talk in a clear, 


my sack, drew out a 


fine voice. The crowd cireled close 
around and listened with eyes, 
mouths and cars open, and so soon 
as [ announced that fifty cents would 
buy any pair of spectacles in the bag 
the throng, to a man, seemed to fish 
I disposed of 190 pair 
That 


I pocketed the eash, hur- 


for money. 


in a few minutes. was great 
SUCCESS, 
ried away, paid my board bill and 
took the first train out of town. The 
elasses had cost me $2. The crowd 
didn’t care, for not a man there need- 


ed spectacles. The skates were sat- 








isfying their morbid curiosity. At 
the same time I got satisfaction. I 
worked the same game in Charlotte 
at a fair, at Dallas, Lincolnton and 
elsewhere. I tried a return 
date at any of the places, except un- 


never 


der a new disguise and with a new 
T had luck. I run my bank 
account up to several thousand dol- 
lars that year. 


game. 


“The world is full of suckers, and 
if one fisherman does not get them, 
another will. I see crooks in every 
walk of life. 
echureh is the 
He catches big suckers. 

“The funny part of the faking bus- 
iness is that you ean fake a man af- 


The hypoerite in the 


worst type of crook. 


ter opening his eyes. I did a crowd 
at Coneord to perfection once. It 
was my first trip to Cabarrus, and a 
great concourse of people had gath- 
ered at the county seat. 
-all the occasion but the streets were 


I do not re- 


fairly well jammed with all sorts 
and eonditions of men. I climbed 
upon a goods box, near the court 
house, and began to bark. The 


chumps tumbled over each other get- 
It was not long before 
T had a great and select audience. 
In order to more thoroughly capture 


ting to me. 


the whole crowd I did a funny trick. 
I threw out a large, long well rope 
into the midst of the congregation 
and shouted: ‘Take hold of that 
line, men! More of 
you take hold, it ain’t going to hurt 


Carry it out! 


you! Pull it back! Carry the end 
to the edge of the crowd! Don’t 
stop!’ 

“Well, sir, about fifty men had 


hold of that rope in two minutes. I 
wrapped one end of jt around my 
hands and made like I was going to 
pull against the multitude. 
Just as the strong men began to set 


whole 


themselves for the tug i eried out: 
‘And they tell me that there are no 
suckers in Coneord. Look at them 
on this line.’ The boys dropped loose 
but I had the laugh on them. I went 
right to work and sold $50 worth of 
soap, that I had bought out of the 
dry goods stores of Concord for a 
cent a cake. My price was 25 cents 
per cake. That was one of the best 
days I ever had. The people bit like 
fury. 


“To look at me you would never 


believe that I preached for six 
months. Well, I did, and was very 
successful. It was like this: I went 
out West and got stranded. There 
was nothing doing but religious 
work. I could not get the attention 


of anybody. Everywhere I went 
some evangelist steered up against 
me. The people were biting for the 
emotional fellows right along. It 
did not require much eloquence to 
get up a good bit of feeling and 
bring forth a healthy contribution. 
I joined the choir of one of the most 
successful revivalists. That was too 
hard when I saw how easy it was to 
fill the role of the leading man. I 
hopped over a county or two and be- 
gun to hold meetings. I started by 


pumping hot air into impromptu 
the 
barker 


I could carry quite 


congregations got together in 


streets. My experience as 
‘ame in handy. 


a breeze as I spoke. The crowds were 





small and indifferent at first but it 
was not long till I had great throngs 
and aroused much interest. For five 
days and nights I preached without 
mentioning money. I announced my 
intention to leave the next day, after 
the fifth night, to see what effect it 
would have. That proved to be the 
One of 


verts sprung to his fect and made a 


proper medicine. my con- 
ringing speech in my behalf. Ife 
said that I had not mentioned money, 
but it would never do to let such a 
the 


munity without some show of appre- 


masterful preacher leave eom- 


ciation. Te eoneluded by saying. 
‘Get out your money for I am going 
to take up a eolleetion for the dear 
good brother’. I got up as if to en- 
ter a protest, but the assembly shout- 
ed: We 


know you don’t want it, but we are 


‘You need not say a word. 
going to give it to you. The result 
was a $500 purse. That was not bad. 
I continued the meeting a week and 
picked up another wallet. I went 
from place to place till one day I 
was converted sure enough, and then 
I quit. I left the road and returned 
to my home. I fell from graee soon 


after and again deceiving the 


[ reckon I'll keep 


am 
dear good people. 
it up till I die.” 
This dissertation Dr. 
Grubbins took up his walking eane, 
his goldheaded umbrella and his silk 
hat and departed for new and better 
fields. TTe is a 
trade.—H. E. C. 
Observer. 


coneluded, 


his 
Bryant in Charlotte 


pastmaster at 





Courtery in the Home. 

Another sin against etiquette and 
the principles upon which good man- 
ners are based is the freedom with 
which the young persons of the fam- 
ily find fault. 

It is fair to suppose in this ecoun- 
try that by the time the children are 
grown the parents have reached the 
point of greatest financial prosper- 
ity. The children therefore, have the 
benefit of the best. that their parents 
have known. The elders are natur- 
ally disappointed and sometimes re- 
sentful when the children carp and 
criticise, as though the family table 
and mode of livine were not up to 
their standard—they who have sup- 
plied all being judged by those who 
have done nothing. 

Democratic notions of equality 
have penetrated into homes, but is a 
distinet loss to the young folk who 
have forgotten the habit of looking 
up to their parents as to superior 
trusted and 


beings, to be loved, 


obeyed. This attitude is the best re- 


hearsal for one’s reverent relation 


to God. 

We acknowledge it as a courteous 
obligation to express thanks for any 
Your father 
lays down his life for you and the 


service done for us. 
other dear ones day by day, year af- 
ter year. Ilis inspiration to unwear 
ied perseverance has largely been his 
i 
Thank 


him by loving, daughterly attentions. 


desire for your advantage. 
Humor his “little ways.” If unpune- 
tuality, or the use of slang, or any 
special thing irritate him, regard it 


as an obligation to avoid it. Make 
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his home-coming a pleasure and his 


evenings a reward for laborious days, 
as far as in you lies. 

In your intercourse with your 
brothers and sisters respect a closed 
door. Never ask questions that you 
think may be unwillingly answered. 
Avoid stock subjects of disputation. 

Be punctilious in prefacing every 
request with “please,” and acknowl- 
trifling 
Laugh with, but never 


edging every service with 


“thank you.” 


at, others. Be quick to apologize if 


you have hurt any one’s feelings, 
and never let the sun set without 


“making up” if there has been a dis- 
agreement. People are usually sen- 
sitive about their clothes; be there- 
tactful in 
quarreling as the height of vulgar- 


fore eriticism. Regard 


ity. Do not betray to outsiders any- 
thing whatever that can in way re- 
flect at all upon the members of your 
family. 

If with servants you are courteous 
as well as kind you will secure their 
loyal devotion. They like to serve 
“a real lady.” 

In short, be a well-bred gentlewo- 


man at home as well as abroad.— ] 


June Ladies’ Home Journal. 





A Marvelous Rock in Selma. 

The Raleigh correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer sends this inter- 
esting item: 

“One of the best jokes of the year 
was perpetrated the other day at Sel- 
ma, the victims being Rev. J. B. Hur- 
ley and R. T. Gray, Esq., of Raleigh. 
hotel 
showing these gentlemen a very sin- 
the end of 
the stone being open like a mouth, 
and in it being a detachable piece of 
stone shaped somewhat like a tongue. 
He told the visitors that this tongue 
had the singular habbit of wagging 
it heard the bell 
which that a meal was 
ready at the hotel, and told the gen- 
tlemen to watch and sce this happen. 
Both got on their knees in order to 
the The 
landlord asked the eager watchers if 
they saw anything, and they told him 
no, and asked him what was the rea- 


The proprietor of the was 


gular stone in his yard, 


whenever ring, 


announces 


see phenomenon oeeur. 


son. He replied very dryly that he 
guessed the stone didn’t hear the 


bell ring.” 





The Color of the Rose. 


More than with any other flower 
does the color of the rose have spe- 
cial significance. Red is love, white 
is silence, yellow speaks jealousy. 
One of the legends connected with 
the rose tells that it became white 
through being bathed with the tears 
of mourners who sought the sweetest 
flower to lay in the hands of their 
dead. <A prettier conceit declares 
that all roses were white until one 
day young Cupid, dancing among 
them, upset in his merry sport a 
glass of wine, which dyed the roses 
upon which it fell, red, its own eolor. 
Another legend tells the story of a 
holy little maid of Bethlehem who 
was doomed to death. When the 
stakes were heaped around her the 
fire would not burn, but the brands 
which had been flaming turned to red 
roses, and those which had _ not 
caught, to white. From this time 
forth roses, red and white, were mar- 
tyrs’ flowers. The Turks say that 
red roses sprang from the blood of 
Mohammed.—N. Hudson Moore in 
the July Delineator. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
Should be addressed to ‘* Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 

Did you get The Progressive 
Farmer of May 19th? If so, please 
see the prize offer in our department. 
We have one letter on this interest- 
Those 


who lived in slavery times and know 


ing subject for this week. 
how things were managed then are 
fast crossing the river and what they 
write now will live to be read as his- 
tory by future generations. See if 
few facts, and 
when you begin to write, a few facts 


you ean’t reeord a 
will soon make an interesting letter. 
Mrs. Harper sends us her recipe 
for sponge cake. This is encourag- 
ing. If every woman who reads this 
page each week would send us one 
item, interesting, amusing, or help- 
ful, Aunt Jennie would not be blue 
for lack of letters and our Circle 
would be a live one. 
thinking to-day of the 


shreads we turn loose or break off 


I was 


and fail to weave into life’s woof as 
Things that were 
extremely interesting have lost their 
charm and we view life from a dif- 
ferent Pienies, 
gatherings, and things of like nature 
which would rejuvinate us and prove 
bright threads in the weaving, are 


the years speed by. 


standpoint. social 


left out and finally we weave only 
plain gray which few admire and we 
ourselves are astonished to find lack- 
ing in color. Let us keep weaving 
The weaving will 
interest more, add years to our earth- 
ly career, and mayhap help some one 
else to introduce bright lines into 


bright threads. 


life’s warp and woof, thus producing 
material fit for kings and princes. 
Let me hear from you. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





Negro Life and Character During Our 
After Slavery. 
q. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—As I am one 





who was partly raised in slavery 
times, I feel it my duty to say a few 
things in regard to their welfare in 
my community, although I was quite 
young when slavery was abolished. 
I was born and raised in Edgecombe 
County, one mile from Rocky Mount, 
and will be fifty years of age this 
month, which my incompeteney will 
prove, though when I read your re- 
quest in The Progressive Farmer, it 
brought back bygone days fresh to 
my memory. 

There were a great many slaves in 
my neighborhood. Corn shuckings 
at night were very much practiced. 
All the the farmer had 
to give was to haul his corn up, give 


invitation 


his own negroes a big drink of apple 
brandy, and put them to shucking 
and they went to hollowing, and all 
the negroes in hearing would come. 
Then they treatd 
again with brandy, and by the time 
the 
corn, there was a large pot of boiled 


were time and 


they were through shucking 


peanuts and a tray of baked potatoes 
ready for them to eat. Then after 





eating and drinking was over they 


house 


went round and round the 


singing and hollowing and playing 
“Old John the Bull,” and that was 
as good then,-as a circus is to me 
now. And I think they were as hap- 
py as they seemed, and wanted to 


have another invitation the next 
night. Of course, the boss negro of 


every plantation had to have a pass 
before he could start with his crowd. 

My father owned thirteen 
and I don’t think there was 
bitter word against him, from either 


slaves, 
ever a 


of them; there was nothing like “old 
master.” He was kind and truthful 
to them, and they to him, and T still 
have a tender feeling, a feeling of 
warmth, towards the darkies that 
nursed and tended me. I often think 
of bygone days when my nurse had 
me in charge. I was aroused from 
my morning nap, dressed, and my 
face and hands made ready for my 
breakfast, and then fitted off for 
school—all by the negro. I think 
they should never forget their mas- 
treated them 
could he forget those that were faith- 
ful. 

The negro was a good worker (I 
speak of those at home) ; they worked 
at night on brooms, bed mats, bask- 
ets, ditched, mauled rails, ete. Papa 
gave them all they made working at 


ter who kindly, nor 


night. When Sunday came they were 
furnished with team to go to church, 
and evtrything went on lovely they 
had all been slaves for years, had no 


savage ways seemed reconciled to 
their fate; and showed no signs of 


trying to gain their freedom. Go 
to church and you would find the 
galleries well filled. 
realize there was a God, 


They seemed to 
they 
None 
They were married 


vet 
were somewhat superstitious. 
were educated. 
by jumping over a broom, after ob- 
taining the consent of their mas- 
ters. Many were sold from their 
children, which almost crazed them. 
The mulattoes were more stubborn 
and selfish than the blacks. 

Next they were freed. Well, the 
crops were all pitched and they stay- 
had 
holped to house the crop, and then 
they began to talk of how they should 
Papa told 
them to stay if they wished to do so 
until holiday week (which began on 
New Christmas and lasted until the 


ed and worked as they done, 


look out for themselves. 


first of January), and he would give 
them their bread supplies for 
Some stayed and he fulfilled 
Finally they all left 
and in the year 1871 I married and 


one 
year. 
his promise. 


left the county, and on my first visit 
home about twelve months later, I 
met one of the family slaves and she 
take her 
raise her as she ought to be raised, 


begged me to daughter, 


and she would be a slave for me as 
long as she or I should live, but I re- 


fused to take her. I did not want to 


separate her from her mother. Latex 


on about eight years, I was there 


again. I met one of them. He hear- 


ing I was at my old home again, had 


walked ten miles to see his young 


mistress. He seemed very much 


pleased to see me to give eredit to 
my parents who had been dead five 


years. There were slave owners in 





the same neighborhood that did not 





get any credit, nor did they need it. 
Though none of the 
cruelly treated, some 
clothed and fed. 

These negroes were harder to con- 
trol after they were freed; they could 
not start even with others. 


slaves were 


were badly 


I knew 
two women that were whipped dread- 
fully for their imprudence to white 
women, and the next day they start- 
Jureau, and 
met a white man that told them to 
double the 
dose for them, and there never was 
trouble 
There were no conjurors in 


ed for the Freedman’s 
turn back or he would 


any more around where I 
lived. 
my neighborhood. 
I suppose I have said enough, so 
I will give way to those more com- 
petent. 
SABRO G. 


Pamlico Co., N. C. 


HARDISON. 





Sponge Cake. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—This is a 

good sponge cake recipe that I have 
used with good results: 

Take six eggs and one cup of sugar 

Then add 


Bake in a moder- 


and beat one half hour. 
one cup of flour. 
ate hot oven one hour. This is a 
good one. 
Your friend, 
MRS. M. F. HARPER. 
Nash Co., N. C. 





The ‘*School Closing.’’ 

It is safe ground the Shelby Star 
is on in contending that “we do not 
want to rear a generation of children 
who were never taught to appear 
ereditably in public.” The oceasion 
of its eriticism and just complaint 
is the fact that the graded school in 
Shelby did not have any closing exer- 
wit 
like a funeral procession,” the Star 
We are with the Star. The 
publie exercises at the close of the 


eises and “never does.” closed 


says. 


school year should not be omitted. 
When a whole term’s work is given 
over to preparations for loud display 
and hollow show, such exercises 
would be open to objection, but when 
they grow out of the school’s regular 
work and in matter and manner are 
characterized by taste, sense, bright- 


ness, and earnestness, they are uni- 


formly good for the children, for 
the parents, for the schools, and for 
the community. Let the sour old 


eynies who have mildewed whiskers 
on their views from the 


exercise if they want to—-but don’t 


stay away 
abolish the closing exercises of the 


schools.—Gastonia Gazette. 





An Amusing Catch. 
FitzSmart: “Would you say a yoke 
of oxen is plowing or are plowing ?” 
FitzNoodle: 
KitzSmart: 


“Ts, of course.” 
“Would you 
yolk of an egg is white or are white ?”’ 
FitzNoodle: What 
next ?” 
FitzSmart: “Well, I should 
the yolk of an egg is yellow.”’—May 


say the 
“Ts, of course. 
say 


Woman’s Home Companion. 





Never think yourself too insignifi- 
cant or the thing too mean. You and 
it have an infinite capacity for ab- 
sorbing, storing away, raying out 





glcry.—J. F. W. Ware. 
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‘““The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sense 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master‘ 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
all matters relating specially to the great interests it repre- 
sents it will speak with no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.’’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


But what I do mourn over is, that the lamp of 
his soul should go out; that no ray of heavenly, 
or even of earthly, knowledge should visit him; 
but only in the haggard darkness, like two spec- 
ters, Fear and Indignation bear him company. 
Alas, while the Body stands so broad and brawny, 
must the Soul le blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, 
almost annihilated! Alas, was this too, a Breath 
of God: bestowed in Heaven, but on earth never 
to be unfolded!—That there should one Man die 
ignorant who had capacity for Knowledge, this 
I call a tragedy, were it to happen more than 
twenty times in a minute, as by some computa- 
tions it does.—F rom Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” 








RIVER FRESHETS AND FOREST PRESERVA- 
TION. 


The Pacclet River disaster furnishes one of the 
strongest arguments yet made for the Applachian 
Park and for forest preservation in general. And 
there is nothing mysterious or inexplicable in the 
theory that couples reckless lumbering with these 
destructive river freshets. The wayfaring man, 
though a fool, need not err therein. 

Everybody knows from observation that if rain 
falls on ground covered with leaves and matted 
with roots, it soaks slowly into the earth and the 
surplus is gradually given off to the brooks and 
rivers—so gradually that in the days when virgin 
forests covered our hillsides, the pioneers who had 
cleared the river bottoms were troubled by no 
such disastrous overflows as we have nowadays. 

But if the trees have been cut off, leaving the 
ground bare, washing occurs; there is no mantle 
ef dead leaves to hinder rapid drainage. The 
storm strikes the bare, bald places, and as there 
is nothing to stay the waters, they quickly fill the 
streams and a freshet results. 

Where the forests have been properly cared for 
and the tilled fields have been properly cultivated 
and drained, a heavy rain means a full river for 
several days perhaps. Where reckless lumbering 
and careless farming obtain, instead of a full 
river for several days, the too quick drainage 
brings one day of calamitous overflow. 

These truths are simple enough, but most people 
perversely refuse to learn save in the dear school 
of experience, and stricken Spartanburg must 
enforce the lesson of the hour. And in this con- 
nection, the following extract from the Senate 
Commiitee’s report on the Appalachian Park 
measure is worth reprinting: 

“Among the special reasons for the establish- 
ment of a national forest reserve in the Southern 
Appalachian region, more than elsewhere in the 
Eastern States, it may be mentioned that here 
we have the greatest variety of hardwood trees 
and shrubs and the finest remnants of primeval 
hardwood forests found the continent; the 
higest and largest mountains east of the Missis- 
sippi: the heaviest rainfall on the continent, ex- 
cept the Northern Pacifie coast; and consequently 


on 


the washing away of the soil of the region can 
ouly be prevented by keeping it covered with 
forests. The absence from this region of lakes 
and gravelly soils such as abound in the Northern 
States and to the rains 
give uniformity to the flow of the streams, renders 
the perpetuation of this Southern forest abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of both the 
soils and the streams.” 


there serve store and 





TWO PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 


We have been thinking lately of two rather di- 
verse views of taxation that have recently come 
The first is from Thomas E. Wat- 
son’s “Story of France” and is as follows: 
When the 
government takes no more than its just dues, and 


to our notice. 
“Taxation, after all, is confiscation. 


exacts these from all classes alike, the evil is a 
necessary evil, the sacrifice a necessary sacrifice, 
for it is right that the government should live at 
the public expense. But when the government 
confiscates more than it needs, this is tyranny; 
it is robbery under legal forms.” 

The other view is set forth by Dr. Charles D. 
McIver in this manner: 

“It has been too common a political teaching 
that the best government is that which levies the 
smallest taxes. The future will modify that doc- 
trine and teach that liberal taxation, fairly levied 
and properly applied, is the chief mark of a civ- 
ilized peeple. The savage pays no tax.” 

Though these two expressions are so diverse 
that they appear contradictory, we believe that 
both are substantially correct and that each sup- 
plements rather than belies the other. 

The first thing to be considered in harmoninzing 
the two doctrines is that Mr. Watson and Dr. Mc- 
Iver were thinking of taxation for very different 
purposes. Mr. Watson was writing of the condi- 
tion of Franee when “one half the gross product 
of the farm was taken for the King’s taxes” and 
when the province of Languedoe offered to sur- 
render all the wealth of the province to the King 
if he would allow one-tenth of it to be enjoyed by 
the owner free from all tax. Worst of all, prac- 
tically nene of the tax money wrung from the 
Irench peasants was used in their behalf. They 
hsd no schools; they had no postoffices; they had 
no improved roads; they did not get back one per 
eent of the taxes they paid. It took $60,000,000 a 
year to maintain the court of royal idlers at Ver- 
sailles, and one of the mistresses of His Most 
Christian Majesty, Louis XIV., gambled away 
4,000,000 livres of public money in one night. The 
taxpayer had no voice whatever in the expendi- 
ture of publie funds. 

Of taxation for such purposes as this, we may 
rightly say that it is confiscation; that it is “rob- 
bery under legal forms.” 

3ut Dr. MelIver was not talking of French his- 
tory. He was making an educational address, 
and the kind of taxation he had in mind is a sort 
of co-cperative self-help. He was thinking of 
taxation for good schools, good roads, the en- 
foreement of laws and the protection of the pub- 
lic. These things help every man in the com- 
munity. And it is right that every man contri- 
bute according to his means for their support. 
Public taxation distributes the burden equally 
among those who should bear it. 


And of taxation for such purposes, we may 
rightly say that “it is the chief mark of a civ- 


ilized people.” 

We hold therefore that both Mr. Watson and 
Dr. Melver were right; that Mr. Watson’s prin- 
ciple apples to all taxation for the running ex- 
penses of the government, for standing armies 
and eostly buildings and extravagant appropria- 
tions; and that Dr. MclIver’s doctrine is applica- 
ble to all eases of taxation for the general up- 
building of the community, such as the improve- 
ment of the highways or the education of the peo- 
ple. 

The taxpayer will do well to keep in mind the 
two conditions and the two principles. Let us not 
in every instance act on the theory that taxation 
is confiscation. If we do, we shall soon find our- 
selves less prosperous and less influential than 
other communities that tax themselves liberally 
for public imprevements. Let us not in every in- 
stance hcld that a new tax is an evidence of ad- 
vancing civilization. If we do, we shall find our 


Congressmen and legislators voting unnecessary 
appropriations and paying exorbitant salaries. 
In the matter of local taxation, we need more of 
the Melver doctrine, while in general taxation, a 
little stronger faith in the Watson doctrine might 
be beneticial. 





Lest some of our readers whose geographical 
studies came to an end a long time ago should 
become unduly alarmed over the murder of a 
European King, it may not be improper to observe 
that the Kingdom of Servia is only about one- 
third the size of the State of North Carolina and 
its population not much larger. There are sey- 
eral different sizes of kings. 





We hope that the fight for a reformatory for 
young eriminals will be waged no less earnestly 
by reason of the disappointing action of the two 
last Legislatures. The Winston Sentinel does 
not overstate the case when it says: “Until our 
Legislature establishes a juvenile reformatory, 
the judge who sentences a minor in reality matric- 
ulates bim in a school of crime.” 





The Farmers’ Convention to be held at the A. & 
M. Coilege here July 21 


prospects of success from the beginning, but the 


, 22 and 23, has had good 


attractive program just issued means an even 


brighter outlook for it. We again express the 
hope that a large number of our readers will ar- 
range to take a vacation for a few days and at- 


tend this meeting. It will be worth while. 





Speaking of the warfare on cattle ticks (page 
3) which Dr. Butler is so effectively conducting, 
mention should be made of the fact that for the 
first time Wilkesboro is now available as a market 
for the tick-free cattle of Ashe, Alleghany and 
Watauga—that is to say, eattle from these coun- 
ties may now be driven to Wilkesboro and shipped 
just as they may be shipped from stations beyond 
the quarantine line. This made 
by the government because Wilkes itself is very 
nearly free from ticks. 


concession is 


Heretofore most Ashe 
and Alleghany eattle and many from Watauga 
have been sold in Virginia and Tennessee mar- 
kets, but the new arrangement makes Wilkesboro 
the nearest shipping point. 





Apropos of Seeretary Parker’s suggestive arti- 
ele on page 11, the following extract from the 
Manchester, N. H., Mirror is given: 

“The great success of the Grange has been 
primarily due to the strong educational policy 
that has prevailed. Those in charge of its affairs 
have regarded the educational feature as the fea- 
ture of the greatest value, and have strengthened 
the Order by adding to the intelligence of its 
members. Whether attempted 
through well arranged literary exercises, through 


this has been 
the rendition of ritual work or through a course 
of study and reading at home under Grange aus- 
pices, the result has been the same and noticeable 
in the people connected with any live Grange.” 

We should like to have Mr. Parker’s article read 
and discussed every sub 
farmers’ club in the State. The meetings must 
be made attractive and profitable in themselves 
if they are to be well attended. 


in Allianee or other 





To all the ladies who do us the honor to read 
The Progressive Farmer we commend the arti- 
cle in this number by Mrs. F. L. Stevens, treat- 
ing of the Woman’s Society for the Improvement 
of Rural Schoolhouses and Grounds. This organ- 
ization was started in Greensboro something more 
than a year ago, and is now doing good work in 
a number of counties. We could make many ar- 
guments in its favor, but Mrs. Stevens will set 
We 
believe, however, that its ideal is something like 
that mentioned by Superintendent W. W. Stet- 
of the Greensboro 
Normal and Industrial College a few weeks ago: 


forth its aims more ably than we could do. 


son at the commencement 

“T am under the impression that in spite of 
your prejudice, one of these days, out in the 
country you are going to paint your school houses 
white and let them have green blinds.‘ But all of 
these things are the minor part of it, the out- 
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side finish; the setting so to speak of the picture. 
I want one of these days to see the rooms neat 
and clean, with properly tinted walls and ceilings; 
I hope we may see upon these walls a few repro- 
ductions of great masters; I hope we shall have 
in the corners of these rooms a few good books, 
not many, carefully selected, intelligently read. 
I hope the local communities will do all the 
things I have mentioned for themselves. I hope 
the municipalities will be willing to furnish the 
grounds, the walls, and the buildings. Then I 
want to-see this whole thing put in shape by the 
parents and the teachers and the children, and I 
want to see it done a little now, and a little later, 
and in the end I want to see it all combined.” 





The Henderson Gold Leaf, which has strenu- 
ously opposed the “Ogden movement” in Southern 
educational work, comments as follows on the ad- 
dress of Dr. Lyman Abbott at the recent Rich- 
mond Conference: 

“Tf contact with the South and observation of 
the situation as it is, results in causing men like 
Dr. Abbott to have a better understanding of the 
subject and change their views on the negro prob- 
lem and suffrage question, we shall believe that 
some good may come from this new movement af- 
ter all.” 

This is just what “eontact with the South” 
through these Southern Educational Conferences 
has done for many others besides Dr. Abbott. In 
all the North, the South has no abler friends than 
such men as Dr. Abbott, Dr. Albert Shaw, of the 
Review of Reviews, and other members of the 
General and Southern Educational Boards. Some- 
body has wisely said that if more Southern men 
would ge North and cool off their passions and 
more Northern men would come South and thaw 
out their prejudices, both sections would be im- 
measurably benefited. 





BOOK NOTICE. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA PREVIOUS TO 1860. By 
Charles Clinton Weaver, Ph.D. 95 pages. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

This is an interesting story of the great schemes 
for turnpike building and river navigation in 
North Carolina from 1815 to 1850 and the pro- 
jected railway enterprises prior to 1860. As side 
lights there are suggestions of the long drawn 
out contest between the eastern counties with 
their large slave plantations and with navigable 
rivers as commercial outlets and the western 
counties where slaves were unprofitable and where 
the absence of river transportation made the prob- 
lem of internal improvements of vital importance. 
And there are suggestions of “castles in the air” 
that long ago vanished into nothingness—the 
dream that we might rival New York in the con- 
test for Western trade and that Beaufort might 
become the great city of the Atlantic seaboard. 
Dr. Weaver has brought together much valuable 
historical matter, and we hope that his booklet 
will have a large circulation. 





Tf we shall meet all Southern problems and na- 
tional problems with the same spirit that charac- 
terized this Conference, if we can bring to them 
the same national spirit, the same magnanimity, 
the same open-mindedness, we shall sce the com- 
ing of a great day in Southern life. No one can 
have too high a hope of what may be achieved 
within the next quarter of a century. Freed from 
the limitations that have so long hampered us 
and bouyant with the energy of a new life cours- 
ing through our veins we shall press forward 
to the destiny that awaits us. If, to the senti- 
ment, the chivalry and the hospitality that have 
characierized Southern life shall be added the in- 
tellectual keenness, the spiritual sensitiveness and 
the enlarged freedom of the modern world, the 
time is not far off when scholarship, literature 
and art shall flourish among us and when all 
things that make for the intellectual and spiritual 
emancipation of man shall find their fit home 
here.—Dr. Edwin Mims at Richmond Educational 
Coenference. 











The Mulatto Factor in the Negro Problem. 


The large part played by the mulatto factor 
in the American race problem is the subject of a 
suggestive article in the May Atlantic Monthly 
by Mr. Alfred H. Stone, of Greenville, Miss., who 
has studied the negro in the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta. Mr. Stone advances the thought that we 
have greatly underestimated the importance of 
the mulatto in. the race problem. In fact, he 
thinks that were it not for the mulatto, there 
would be no race problem. He thinks it a mat- 
ter of regret that the twelfth census did not 
attempt to enumerate separately the mulatto ele- 
ment. Mr. Stone points out tha the people who 
have argued hat the negro is capable of unlimited 
development, proving it by the achievements of 
individuals of his race, have really forgotten 
that these individuals were mulattoes, “from 
Murillo’s favorite pupil down to Crispus Attucks, 
Benjamin Banneker, Douglass, Bruce, Lynch, the 
late Sir Conrad Reeves, Du Bois, Washington, 
Chesnutt, and others.” 

Mr. Stene contends that when free from white 
or mulatto influence, the negro is of a contented, 
happy disposition. He is docile, tractable, and 
unambitious, with but few wants, and those easily 
satisfied. “He inclines to idleness, and though 
having a tendency to the commission of petty 
crimes, is not malicious, and rarely cherishes 
hatred. He cares nothing for the ‘sacred right 
of suffrage,’ and when left to his own inclinations, 
will disfranchise himself by the thousand rather 
than pay an annual poll-tax. He infinitely pre- 
fers the freedom and privileges of a car of his 
own to the restraint of one in which he would 
be compelled to mingle with white people.” As 
for the real negro,—the negro of the masses,— 
Mr. Stone thinks he presents few, if any, serious 
problems, and “none which he may not himself 
work out if let alone and given time. But it will 
be an individual rather than a race solution; the 
industrious will as children acquire a common- 
school education, and as adults will own prop- 
erty; those capable of higher things will find for 
themselves a field for the exercise of their talents, 
just as they are doing to-day; the vicious and 
shiftless will be as are the vicious and shiftless of 
other races.” 

The complaints over “the lack of opportunities 
under which the negro labors,” and the “injus- 
tice of race distinction,’ do not come, according 
to Mr. Stone, from the negro, but from the mu- 
latto or white politician. “Through the medium 
of 1ace papers and magazines, the pulpit, indus- 
trial and political gatherings and associations, the 
mulatto wields a tremendous influence over the 
negro. It is here that his importance as a factor 
in whatever problems may arise from the negro’s 
presence in this country becomes manifest,—and 
the working out of such problems may be ad- 
vanced or retarded, just as he wisely or unwisely 
plays the part which fate—or Providence—has 
assigned him. The negro, like the white man, 
responds more readily to bad influences than to 
good, and the example and precepts of a hundred 
men like Washington and Du Bois may be easily 
counteracted by the advice and influence of some 
of the very men of whom the mulatto type unfor- 
tunately furnishes too many examples. 

“Booker Washington may in all sincerity preach 
the gospel of labor; he may teach his people, as a 





fundamental lesson, the cultivation of the friend- 
ship and esteem of the white man; he may point 
out the truth that for the negro the privilege of 
earning a dollar is of much greater importance 
than that of spending it at the white man’s thea- 
ter or hotel; yet all these lessons must fail of 
their fullest and best results so loug as the negro’s 
mind is being constantly poisoned with the radical 
teachings and destructive doctrines of the mulat- 
to ot the other school.”—Review of Reviews for 


May. 





Nothing is more reasonable and cheap than 
good manners.—South. 








Every Man Owes a Duty to the Community. 


It is a truism to state that the basis of a dem- 
ocracy is the realization of the obligation by 
every citizen to contribute in his own sphere and 
in his own best way something toward good gov- 
ernment and progress. Equally true is it that so- 
cial reforms and economic growth are only possi- 
ble where the citizens realize their duties to so- 
ciety and in proportion as the average conception 
of duty is high, so are introduced improvements 
and reforms which make for comfort, better 
homes, higher ideals and increased prosperity. 
Wherever the few do the thinking for the many 
and are permitted to set the code of social ethics 
and to mark the limitations of social growth, we 
find a false aristocracy maintained, and the more 
complaisant the many, the more tyrannical be- 
come the few. Whenever technical and industrial 
skill end capital, the hand-maiden of labor, are 
confined to the few, we find industrial monopoly, 
a material aristocracy as false as that based on 
social aggrandizement and power. Whenever the 
few control the political parties and dominate the 
administration of government in the municipal- 
ity, State or Nation, there democracy is for the 
time being dethroned and a political oligarchy 
tainted with corruption and tyranny is estab- 
lished in its stead. Therefore, in his social re- 
lations the life of the citizen must be strenuous 
and aggressive.—Hon. John H. Small, in Alumni 
Address, Trinity College, Durham, N. C., June 
9, 1903. 





What the Rich Man Cannot Purchase. 


We want more happiness, more real satisfac- 
tion, more joy, more enjoyment. 

It is said that we Americans are always trying 
to get money—more pay, higher wages, higher 
salaries, more profit in our trade—and there is 
truth in that description of the American aim. 
Now, is that the ultimate end of life? Is that 
the way to win greater happiness, truer enjoy- 
ment, deeper satisfactions ? 

I think the first source, the greatest source in 
this world, is family life, the joys of father and 
mother and children and grandfather and grand- 
mother and grandchildren. They last. 

In the natural course of life they last fifty, even 
sixty, years, and they grow as time passes by. 
They are always increasing; they are not dimin- 
ishing satisfactions. 

Does the rich man have any more of these true 
and high satisfactions than the poor man? Not 
one whit more! He cannot buy them. They are 
the result of natural affection and of disciplined 
character. They are absolutely unpurchasable 
in this world.—President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard University. 








The Man Without the Hoe. 


Ay, he’s the man to pity and point the tale of woe, 
Who hath no place to plan a seed and help to make 
it grow,— 
Whose heart is brick and mortar, 
Whose life is soulless barter— 
A million miles from God’s sweet world,—the man 
without the hoe. 
—Country Life in America. 





President Dabney, of the University of Ten- 
nessee, addressing a Farmer’s Convention at 
Knoxville, said: “The way to develop our great 
resources is to develop the brains of our children. 
In Tennessee, the average child enrolled attends 
school sixty-two days in the year. Our trouble 
is twofold, first with directors who appoint in- 
competent teachers; secondly, with a system of 
taxation under which poverty-stricken communi- 
ties which need schools must practically have 
none.” 





He is a good man who makes two thoughts grow 
in as much language as one thought occupied be- 
fore.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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LARGER PROFITS IN TURPENTINE. 





Twenty-Three Per Cent More Turpen- 
tine by New Method of Tapping Trees 
and a Better Grade of Rosin—The 
New ‘Cup and Gutter ’’*System Tak- 
ing Place of Boxing. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The turpentine industry is receiv- 
ing the benefit of a discovery by Dr. 
Charles II. Herty, an expert of the 
Bureau of Forestry, the importance 
of which may be realized by the enor 
mous gain in profits it secures for 
the turpentine operator. By a new 
method of tapping trees, called the 
Dr. ITlerty 


has seeured an increase over the old 


eup-and-gutter system, 


method of 23 per cent of turpentine, 
besides uniformly high grades of 
rosin. 

The demonstration of this increase 
is based on careful and elaborate ex- 
periments conducted by Dr. Herty 
at Ocilla, Ga. One-half of a first, a 
seeond, a third, and a fourth-year 
crop was managed by the box system, 
the other half by the new cup-and- 
effort 
made to have the conditions in the 


gutter system. Every was 
two divisions exactly similiar and to 
make the comparison a just one. The 
increased output of 23 per cent se- 
cured by the cup-and-gutter system 
during the season of 1902 is guar- 
anteed by Dr. Herty as being abso- 
lutely reliable for the turpentine or- 
chard at Ocilla, Ga., and he believes 
there is no reason for not accepting 
it as representative of the increase 
that may be secured by this system 
throughout the turpentine belt. 
The experiments of 1902 showed 
the following gains of the cup-and- 
gutter over the box system on a ba- 
sis of one erop: 
vee ee 412.54 
341.54 
513.38 
516.48 


First year 
ECON WRAT  diehg erate ncqreiaisaueae 
Third year 


Fourth year 


So striking and significant were 
the results of the Ocilla experiments 
that turpentine operators have eag- 
erly seized upon the discovery, and 
all over the South the new method 
is supplanting the old. 

The unbroken forest of longleaf 
pine that once extended from south- 
ern Virginia through the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States to 
Texas 
More than half the original forest 
has been exhausted; and conserva- 


eastern 


has been greatly depleted. 


tive turpentine operators estimate a 


standing supply of virgin timber 


sufficient only for fifteen years of 


box cutting. The indifference with 


which this destructive method was 
everywhere onee regarded has been 


sueceeded by a conviction that some 
thing must be done for the turpen- 
that 
must be found of extracting turpen- 
will 


operations on 


tine industry, some method 
similar 


the 


The present method of boxing 


tine which not prevent 


continued same 
trees. 
is needlessly wasteful of the products 
and needlessly harmful to the for- 
ests. A “box” or cup-like cavity is 
cut in the base of the tree to receive 
the resin which flows from the scar- 
The box itself does 
not contribute any additional flow of 


ified face above. 





resin; on the contrary the deep cut, 
by weakening the vitality of the tree, 
really lessens the flow. It is an un- 
necessary the 


most vital part of the tree, reducing 


wound, inflicted in 
its vigor, lessening its power to stand 
against the wind, exposing it to the 
attacks of disease, and furnishing an 
unnecessarily large amount of ex- 
posed inflammable material to feed 
the next fire that burns over the 
forest. 

The future of the forest that has 
been heavily turpentined by the box 
system is speedy decay and death. 

The cup-and-gutter system is fully 
deseribed in Bulletin 40, entitled “A 
New Method of Turpentine Orchard- 
just issued by the Bureau of 
Forestry, and by Circular 24, which 
was sent out to turpentine operators 


ing, 


several weeks ago. Briefly, the equip- 
ment consists of an earthen cup at- 
tached to the tree beneath its sear- 
ified face and serving to ecateh the 
resin which drips from the two gal- 
gutters The 
earthen cup takes the place of the 
injurious box, or hole cut in the tree, 
but the new system may be applied 


vanized iron above. 


to boxed as well as to unboxed tim- 
ber. 

The cup-and-gutter system works 
to great advantage both for the tur- 
pentine operator and the owner of 
timberlands. It assure the former 
increased profit at 
very little additional expense, and 
benefits the latter by inflicting the 
least possible damage to his timber. 
The new system has many additional 
advantages. 


an immediate 


No change is necessary 


_in the labor of eutting faces on the 


trees, in which the negroes of the 
turpentine belt are especially skill- 
ful. The placing of the equipment, 
which is extremely simple in con- 
struction and may be fitted to trees 
of all sizes, is easily done by the reg- 
It is held 
so firmly in place as not easily to be 
yet it 
may be easily and cheaply removed 


ular turpentine laborer. 
destroyed by accident, and 


at the end of the season. 
Turpentine operators and timber- 
land owners who have seen the re- 
sults of the cup-and-gutter system 
are enthusiastic about it. It means 
much for the turpentine industry; 
much also for the owners of south- 
ern pine lands, who have seen their 
fine timber land laid waste by the de- 
structive boxing. A method of tur- 


pentining that inflicts so little dam- 
age on the trees is a most important 
factor in the problem of preserving 
Southern timberlands, and as such 


it marks another advance in the 
progress of forestry. A. B. M. 





WORST OF ALL EXPERIENCES. 


Can anything be worse than to 
feel that every minute will be your 
last? Such was the experience of 
Mrs. S. H. Newson, of Decatur, Ala.: 
“For three years,” she writes, “I en- 
dured insufferable pain from indiges- 
tion, stomach and bowel trouble. 
Death seemed inevitable when doc- 
tors and all remedies failed. At 
length I was induced to try Electrie 
sitters, and the result was mirac- 
ulous. I improved at once, and now 
V’m completely recovered.” For Liv- 
er, Kidney, Stomach and Bowel 
troubles Electric Bitters is the only 
medicine. Only 50 cents. It’s guar- 
anteed by all druggists. 








UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term begins June 
1o, to continue three months. 
Thorough instruction in courses 
admitting to the bar. Special 
lectures by eminent lawyers. 
For Catalogue, address . .. 


Jas. C. MacRae, Dean, 


Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Cow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘‘ Soja Beans vs. 
Corn’? and ‘*Cow Peas—The Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Clover of The South,’’ giving 
special information about these J | 
crops. We carry large stocks of all Wagon World Awheel 
SEASONABLE FARM SEEDS,]  , oom Stale @ salllion af these shedk 
Seed Corn, [iillet, Sorghums, 4 wheels have been sent out on 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- ZX \] our own wagons and to fit other 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
i tric Wheels of any size and 
h tire, straigh - 
NS , gered spokes. "Ho cracken mabe ae 
leese spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
PLANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, 
Peanuts, Surghum, etc. The most econ- 
omical made, one nan and one mule do 
the work. / 































wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 
lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 
Electric Whee! Coss Box 839 Quincy, Iline 


7 } wagon, and this is the longest 
m) lived wheel made. Do you want 
j @ low down Handy Wagon to 
formation, mailed free. 
T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 
THE COLE PLANTERS 
WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 


use about the place? We will fit 
THE 60 [ Cotton Planter 



















We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


Planters and Distributors 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 


oe and LABOR 
by getting 


THE BEST 


f For further information, write 
to-day 


THE COLE M’F’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 


out your old wagon with Elec- 
Combination 


The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. g 















THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANGE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP OF ALL KINDS 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid 800 losses in 1902, and 
com plete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of loeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own State, and payments 
are made according to their findings. Rates very liberal. . 

For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. EF. M. PACER, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 





REGION “MU- 














Every Farmer iu North Cal 
FARMER. 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 
From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








ead, 
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Sub Al- 


A Helpful [Suggestion for 
liances and Other Farmers’ Clubs. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 
The 
Alliance 


boast from the inecipieney of the or- 


of 
pride 


the 
and 


edueational features 


have been its 
ganization to the present, but in this 
day of advancement along all lines 
and especially edueational lines, the 
Allianee, to keep in the lead, must 
put forth renewed efforts in that di- 


reetion. It is a facet admitted by all 


that agricultural edueation in this 
State has been negleeted both in 


theory and in practice, while others 
claim that it is at the tail end of the 
list, the 
stripped by all 


farmers having been out- 


other classes who 


have gone to the front by taking ad- 


vantage of the opportunities and 
progressive spirit of to-day. Take 


either horn of the dilemma and we 


do not sce anything encouraging, ex- 


cept that agriculture, like farmers’ 
crops, will withstand a great deal of 
abuse and negleet and still have 


great possibilities in it. This is true 
to the extent that many think that 
numbskulls and blatherskites are in 
their native element only when fol- 
lowing this particular voeation. Rip 
Van Winkle, it is said, slept twenty 
finally awoke; the same 


of North 


they say that she is “awak- 


years, but 
has been said Carolina— 
except 
ing.” . 

Let it not be truthfully said that 
the farmers of this good old State 
are still asleep after all other classes 
have awakened to the possibilities of 
the twentieth century, or even that 
the last But let 
us be up and doing; keeping step to 


we are to awake. 
the march of progress, refusing to 
be left behind by even the foremost 
in the race. 

This opens up a broad and invit- 
ing field for the Alliance to oeeupy, 
and one in which it ean probably 
spend its energies in bettering and 
uplifting the farmers of the State 
and will get quicker and more last- 
ing returns than in almost any othe 
way. 

Knowledge is power; ignorance is 
weakness; information about one’s 
own business is indispensable. There- 
fore to sueceed the farmers of North 
Carolina must aequire knowledge— 
knowledge about their own vocation 
To 


fail to aequire this knowledge is sui- 


and about their business affairs. 


cidal—is to make one’s self a slave 
or a vietim, to be guided or taken ad- 
vantage of by others. 

letter 
from another State containing this 
“Will vou please tell us, 
if the dates have been fixed, when 


T am just in reeeipt of a 


paragraph: 


the meetings of your Alliance will 
be held during the current year? Will 
papers be read or leetures be deliv- 
ered during these meetings 2” 

That paragraph furnishes the key 


to a mine of wealth to the 


farmers 


the Al- 


lianee and pursued to its legitimate 


if taken advantage of by 


end. Let papers be. read and lee: 
tures be delivered at the mectings 
of the Alliance. Papers giving in 


detail some experience, some experi- 
ment, some line of thought for mu- 


Lee- 


tual benefit and improvement. 


search, digging down into the mys- 
teries of scientific experiments and 
bringing to view their golden treas- 
take 
part in giving enjoyment and impart- 


ures. Let every one who ean 
ing knowledge at these meetings, re- 
membering that he who causes two 
blades of grass to grow where but 
one grew before is a public benefae 
tor. And still greater is he who in 
doing this carries gladness into the 
hearts of the people and sunshine 
and happiness into their homes. 

L have a conv of the 1903 program 


for Penobscot Pomona Grange No. 
8 Patrons of Tlusbandry, Maine, 
eovering the monthly meetings for 


the 
mectines will be held, date, subjects 


the entire year, stating where 
to be discussed, papers to be read, 
and names of those who are to lead. 
This gives every member an idea of 
the 
weeks and months in advanee, also 


discussions of the meetings 


those who are expected to take part 


in the discussions time to prepare 
for them. Suppose every sub and 


county Alliance in the State would 
like this 
grand finale at the State meeting in 


adopt something with a 
Ifillsboro in August of each year,— 
who could measure the benefits to its 
members and to the farmers of the 
State generally if such an edueation- 
al policy was pursued for a term of 
years ? 

The mines of wealth that would be 
opened up to-our farmers, in agri- 
culture, in horticulture, in stock 
raising, in conserving and in adding 
fertility to our soils, in beautifying 
our homes, and also in the business 
side of our operations, handling and 
buying, selling, 


marketing crops, 


ete., and last, but not least, eultivat- 
ing, enlarging and improving the 


social life in the eountry home. 
For the benefit of any who wish to 


think over the suggestions here 
made TI give the program for a few 
of the meetings of Penobscot 


Grange for March 28: 
Opening exercises, Music. 
Quotations on Charity. 
Address of weleome, June Sylver. 
Response, Rev. J. O. Frost. 
Business. 
What Constitutes a 
Mrs. C. S. Valentine. 
That agriculture is as 
remunerative as the average oceupa- 
tion. Affirmative, Charles Dennett. 
Negative, G. F. 


Reeess. 


True 





Paper 
Patron. 
Resolved, 


Cameron. 


Call to order and musie. 


Conferring fifth degree. 

Reading by some member of Mt. 
Etna Grange. 

What influences outside of home 
helps to form character? Geo, A. 
Friend. 

Suggestions for the good of the 


order. 

Closing exercises. America. 

There is a program similar to the 
above for each month, the subjects 
and topies for discussion varying: ac- 
cording to place of meeting and time 
of year. 

Among other good things the fol- 
lowing subjects are on the program 
for discussion at the different meet- 


ing’s: 





tures giving experiences and re- 


“TIlow can the average Penobscot 


farmer earn a hundred dollars more 
he did last 
“Tow much time each day should the 


next year than year 2” 
farmer and his wife devote to self- 


improvement?” “Tow shall we in- 


terest our boys and young men in 
agricultural work?” “Why will not 
farmers organize and work together 


as other classes do?” 

I hope every Alliance in the State 
will discuss the advantages of some: 
thing similar to the above and get 
up a regular program for each quar- 
ter, or longer, and see if Improve 
ments to the Alliance and to the in- 
members not quickly 


dividual are 


shown. From my point of view I 
know of nothing that will advance 
the interests of the farmers and add 
to the Alliance more than timely and 
profitable discussions pertaining to 
country life, agriculture, the home, 
and our relations to one another. T 
shall be glad if others will take up 
this subject and give us the benefit 
ot their views. ; 


T. B. PARKER. 





A petition is now being circulated 
in Charlotte for a prohibition elec- 
tion, to be held under the Watts Bill. 
Charlotte now has barrooms and it is 
not improbable that a dispensary will 
be the outcome of the agitation. 





STARTLING EVIDENCE. 


Fresh testimony in great quantity 
is constantly coming in, declaring 
Dr. King’s New Discovery for Con- 
sumption, Coughs and Colds to be 
unequaled. A recent expression from 
T. J. McFarland, Bentorville, Va., 
serves as example. He writes: “TI 
had Bronchitis for three years and 
doctored all the time without being 
benefited. Then I began taking Dr. 
King’s New Discovery, and a few 


bottles wholly cured me.” Equally 
effective in curing all Lung and 


Throat troubles, Consumption, Pneu- 
monia and Grip. Guaranteed by all 
druggists. Trial bottles free, regu- 
lar sizes 50 cents and $1.00. 





SAW MILLS 

Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
gull. We have GOOD cheap Miils, and the 

EST and most accurate mills at reasonabie 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
a Utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
H mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 


5 and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
q antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 





while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


PT Roe ee 





IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chieago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cineinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 
and Chicago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacifie Coast. 

For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 

©, BH. GATTIs, ¢C: 2:..& T.. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H, 8. LEARD, T. P. A. 


m. 
m. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


¥. local applications, as they cannot reach the 
geased portion oftheear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
tienal remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect hear- 
fos, and when it is entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition o: 
the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


culars, free. 
otrenlers, SS. J. CHENEY & 0O., Toledo, O. 
gap Mold by Drnegists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








Kearly 2 score years we have 
been training men and women 
ig for business. Only Business Col- 
faa lege in Va., and second in South 

as gi (ma Ganaa) to own its building. No vacation. 

ama (5 ‘uwatwa Catalogue free. Bookkeeping, 
jaa a | ya 












Tithe | Shorthand, Penmanship by mail, 


ah 
se a 
President. 


“Leading bus. col. south Potomac river.’'—Phila. Stenographer, 








NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 
Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 


S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman, 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomoiogist 
Gerald McCarihy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County, 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8S. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck Coupty. 


Doorkeeper—Geo. ‘TT’. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 

W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Giaham, Warrenton. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton, 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro. 


A. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C, W. Burkett, West Kaleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 


eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Piesidenit—J. A. l.ong, Roxboro, 

Secretary—J. K. Pogue, naleigh. 

Treasu er and Assistant Secretary—Claude Den- 
son. 


FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams, 





Raleigh, N. O. 


gecretary—W. P. Batckeior, Raleigh. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 6 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Before 1840 every ship that crossed 
the ocean did it by sails and wind, 
guided by compass and chart, pre- 
cisely as Christopher Columbus did 
in 1492. From 1840 on to the pres- 
ent time steam has been the great 
motive power, both bv sea and land. 
Transportation by steamships 
railroads did not come into general 
use twenty-years later. The 
great movement of building railroads 
in the South was halted by the 
in 1861, and did not 
ed again for more 
Our system of labor 
ferred with. Sixty 
markets were in 
Charleston; a 


or 
until 


war 
get fairly start- 
than a decade. 
was sadly inter- 
years ago our 
Philadelphia or 
of beef cattle 
were taken, and a four-horse wagon 
loaded with 


drove 


whatever the farmer 
could raise to sell, and he would 
bring back a load of merchandise. 
This would consume a month or six 
weeks. ° 

Before the 
sixty years had passed, 


century was out, or 
the trip to 
Philadelphia could be made in six- 
teen hours, and across the ocean in 
six days. If modern transportation 
and travel have made such a revolu- 
tion in sixty years, 
pect in the future, when electricity 
is substituted for steam as motive 
power, and ships are built of alumi- 
num—which is both light and strong 
—to navigate the air? 


what may we ex- 


BICYCLES AND ROLLER SKATES. 


These inventions, bicycles 
and roller skates, took their place in 
our civilization about the year 1870. 
In 1864, one evening when returning 
from school, my brother, now the 
Rey. S. C. Alexander, D. D., of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., remarked: “I am tired 
walking to school and other places; 
I can see how I can make a wheel 
that I can ride, working it with ped- 
als; that I ride as fast 
horse gallop. Oh, I intend to 
have me a wheel.” He had quite a 
good deal of mechanical ingenuity; 
and I have frequently thought if he 
had stopped school while the idea was 
fresh on his mind and gone into a 
well-equipped shop, the bicycle might 
have made its appearance a quarter 
But then his 
calling was of a nobler nature, and 
affected more happiness. When the 
bicyeles was first made, the driving 
or front wheel was four or five feet 
in diameter, and the hind wheel one 
foot. 
sumed the size we now 
street. 
ture of the present civilization. 


two 


ean as a 


7an 


of a century earlier. 


But in after years they as- 


see on the 
They now appear to be a fix- 


The roller skates came on the stage 
about the 
but are more for enjoyment or pleas- 
About 1875 
on the train and was 


same time as the bicycles; 
ure than real use. I was 
intro- 
the 


as soon 


riding 
duced to a well-dressed man by 
name of “Professor Dunn;” 
as convenient I asked his friend what 
Prof. Dunn was “professor” of? He 


_the 





“Of the skating rink, sir, of 
the skating rink.” 


said, 


COLD STORAGE, SILOS AND COTTON 
SEED 

Of late years our people who keep 
up with the progress of the age do 
not wonder or show surprise at any- 
Refrig- 
erator cars are now regarded a ne- 
cessity for transportating fresh 
meats, keeping it frozen from a few 
days to months, or a longer time if 
necessary, waiting for an advance in 
price. Tender meats are butchered 
at the beginning of cold weather and 
placed in a refrigerator and kept un- 
til the next spring, without cost of 
feeding. Fowls are done in the same 
way. Within the last thirty years 
the production of ice is almost con- 
sidered a prime necessity, to keep 
pace with the rapid advance of the 
civilization of the present. <A cold 
storage room is seen thou- 
sand of pounds of fresh meats hang- 
ing up, and the containing 
chemicals ineased in hoar frost and 
snow, all lighted up with electricity, 
presents a weird view to one who has 
just left an atmosphere of 90 degrees 
and stepped into one of zero. 

It is only within the last ten years 
that farmers have adopted the plan 
of saving green feed in silos for eat- 
tle and horses through the winter 
season. Improvements are being 
made for the benefit of all our do- 
as well as for our- 


thing they may see or hear. 


where 


pipes 


mestiec animals, 
selves. 

Baled hay and all kinds of proven- 
der belongs to these latter years of 
And more recently still 
has a shredder been invented to shred 
the stalk, shuck and fodder; 
this is a great saving that we former- 
ly let go to waste. 

An other great saving in the pres- 
ent civilization, that we formerly let 
go to waste without any compensa- 
is our large crop of cotton- 


century. 


eorn 


tion, 
seed, that now yields millions of gal- 
lons of oil that is used throughout 
the civilized world; and oil cake by 
the ton, both to make stock feed and 
the richest kind of fertilizers. This 
seed that was formerly thrown away, 
is now found to be worth many mil- 
lions of dollars. 


J.B. ALEXANDER, M. D. 


The loss of life by flood and storm 
within the past two weeks is simply 
appalling. At Gainesville, Ga., the 
number of deaths caused by cyclones 
is 95 and in addition about 200 per- 
sons were seriously injured. Besides 
that, 
pendent on charity and the property 
up into the hundreds of 

At Clifton and Pacolet, 
S. C., 58 are known to be dead as a 
result of the awful floods last Satur- 
day, 


hundreds of persons are de- 
loss runs 
thousands. 


12,000 people are out of work 
worth of 
In the west 
the Mississippi floods have rendered 
drowned 20 
or more people, put 200,000 acres of 
water, paral- 
yzed trafic entailed a loss of 
$3,000,000. We repeat—it is simply 
appalling.—Concord Times. 


and millions of dollars 


property was destroyed. 
25,000 people homeless, 


farming lands under 


and 





A Disappointed Pack. 


The public thieves and bribe-giv- 
ers and takers and general corrup- 
tionists of Pennsylvania who had a 
pliant Legislature to pass and a 
pliant Governor to sign a most 
drastic libel law a few weeks ago, 
have laid a disappointment for them- 
Writhering under the lash- 
ings of an honest press, they hoped 
to silence it by threats of the peni- 
tentiary and of punitive damages 
and pursue their corrupt practices 
without exposure; but the newspa- 
pers as if by a common understand- 
ing, continue their cartoons and 
comments, picturing the thieves as 
they are and telling the public the 
things about them that it has a 
right to know and ought to know. 
In a word, the papers have called 
the bluff of the politicians. There 
have been no indictments under the 
new law for the reason that the 
felons do not want a show-down, 
and that is what trial by jury means. 
To institute a prosecution and then 
have the allegations upon which it 
was based made good, is to render 
the last state of the prosecutor worse 
than the first—it were better to have 
left the charge unanswered and un- 
noticed. The best defence in a libel 
suit is to have your facts right in 
the first place and then to have them 
available, under which conditions 
the sued can stand pat. This is 
evidently the policy that has been 
adopted by the Pennsylvania press. 
More power to its elbow!—Char- 
lotte Observer. 


selves. 





Three weeks ago the Enterprise 
had an editorial on the Hessian Fly. 
The wide-awake editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer referred it to the 
fly and bug expert of the Agricul- 
tural Department. It brought forth 
a very timely article from Professor 
Sherman on the habivs of the fly and 
the way farmers can best proceed 
in fighting it. He says the time to 
begin against the fly is immediately 
after harvest. By plowing the stub- 
ble under deeply the insects are suf- 
foeated and there will be none to lay 
eggs on the young wheat in the fall. 
If this theory is correct, it explains 
why the fly is worse in Catawba, Lin- 
eoln and other counties of this see- 
tion than anywhere else in the State. 
It has been the general custom here 
to sow each field in wheat every two 
years. After a crop is cut the field 
is not plowed again until the next 
year.—Newton Enterprise. 





THAT THROBBING HEADACHE 


Would quickly leave you, if you 
used Dr. King’s New Life Pills. 
Thousands of sufferers have proved 
their matchless merit for Sick and 
Nervous Headaches. They make 
pure blood and build up your health. 
Only 25 cents, money back if not 
eured. Sold by all druggists. 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash |day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory rices for a 
time. Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50 


LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 








CAUSTIC BALSAM HAS AL- 

WAYS CURED. 
Newellton, La., Feb. 12, 1908. 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.: 

As constant user of your valuable 
remedy, Gombault’s Caustie Balsm, 
would say that I have cured several 
eases of sweeney, stifle and sprained 
knees of which there are a great 
many in our outfit, as we are in a 
gumbo country. I have had a cure 
with everything that I have under- 
taken wi Morris. 


The 





A Free University Education 


We will pay the tuition, board, rent, books 
clothes, transportation, etc., of any studen 
atany college of his own selection. All we 
ask in return is that the student shall do 
some werk in our circulation department. 

This offer means a complete co)lege course 
(either classical or scientific) or a prepara. 
tory or acaftemic course in medicine, law, 
pharmacy, dentistry, theology, or engineer- 
ing, or a course in any brsiness college, 
music, art, or elocution school 

There is absolutely no expense whatever to 
tha student if he is industr ous, willing, and 
energetic. The breadth and liberality of this 
offer are bringing a great many papas 
from capable students, and their acquain- 
tances. . 

We shall be pleased to correspond with any 
one who may desile further information 
concerning the opportunity afforded by our 
offer in behalf of either himself or a friend. 

Address, 
A. J. LLEWELLYN, 
Business Manager, 
Christendom 


800 Y. M. C. A. BLDG., CHICAGO. 








Forthe convenience and benefit of our read- 
ers and their friends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig or a calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can'tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
as aseparate word. Cash must accompany 
each order for the full amount. 





WANTED-SEVERAL I ND U STR I OUS 
persons in each state to travel for house es- 
tablished eleven years and with a large cap- 
ital, to call upon merchants and agents for 
successful and profitable line. Permanent 
engagement. Weekly cash salary of $18 and 
all traveling expenses and hotel bills ad- 
vanced in cash each week Experience not 
essential. Mention reference and enclose 
self-addressed envelope. THE NATIONAL, 
884 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Feed Mill for Sale—¢rin%s Fe Corn, 


le Corn, 
Peas, etc. Cost $36.00. my $18 00. Good 
condition. R. L. STROWD, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


100 Bushels Stock Peas.—{onetel; 


Clay,and 
Usinews,, Hot sale oben ap. 
McCULLERS « CO., 
Cor. seven’ aa Dawson Sts., Raleigh, N.C. 


1,000 Bushels Cow Peas for Sale. 


All varieties. Send for samples and prices, 

Also Spanish Peanuts and all kinds Pine 

Shingles. L. H. ADAMS, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Fifteen-horse Engine, 


For Sale.—wiir’ torn Milly 
Cotton Gin, Bale Press. Apply 
JOHN McMILLAN Telcoen. 3. Cc 


Saw 
Fi ia teaaiad 





WEEK END RATES VIA SEA- 
BOARD ATR LINE. 


Commencing June 6th, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will place on 
sale week-end tickets to the follow- 
ing summer resorts. Tickets are sold 
for all trains Saturdays and fore- 
noon Sundays, good returning the 
following Monday. 

Round-trip tickets from Raleigh 
are as follows: 


Wilmington, N. C...... 
Jackson Springs, N. C. 
Portsmouth, Va 

Ocean View, Va. 

Old Point C or ay Va. 

Cane tienry, Vans. sss aeevare 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


$4.50 
. $3.30 
$4.50 
. $4.50 
$4.50 
. $4.50 
$4.75 


For further etormatics, apply to 
0. H. GATTIS, ©. & T. 
Ruicigh, N. CO. 
H, S: LEARD, T; P. A. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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34.50 
33.30 
54.50 
B4.50 
64.50 
64.50 
$4.75 
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The Improvement of Country School 
Houses and Grounds. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The efforts to advance the inter- 
ests of the rural schools of the State 
has resulted in an organization of a 
most unique and interesting charac- 
ter. The first step toward efficiency 
is to surround the teachers and pu- 
pils of these rural schools with sani- 
tary and attractive conditions. With 
this end in view a number of prom- 
inent ladies of the State met togeth- 
er to perfect an organization which 
has for its object “The Improvement 
of Country School and 
Grounds.” This organization has 
been in operation for about a year. 
A second meeting, at the invitation 
of Dr. McIver, of the Normal and 
Industrial College, held at 


Houses 


was 


Jreensboro, May 4th, 5th, and 6th. J 


The State was well represented by 
ladies of the organization and by 
County School Superintendents. The 
work throughout the year has been 
earried on by means of county or- 
ganizations, and the inspiration that 
comes through direct contact with 
teacher and pupil of the various 
districts was the keynote of the re- 
In one instance a 
lady reported as having driven over 
almost her entire county, visiting 
each school, coming into personal 
contact with teachers and pupils, of- 
fering suggestions as to ways and 
the school 
house or for making the grounds at- 
tractive. 

In a number of instances through 
the efforts of the organization and 
the activity of the County Superin- 
tendents, new school buildings have 
been erected often at the entire ex- 
pense of the district or with very lit- 
tle aid from the county. 


ports presented. 


means for beautifying 


An encour- 
aging feature of these reports was 
the almost universal co-operation of 
the patrons.of the schools wherever 
efforts have been made toward school 
improvement. 


The work of replacing these old 
and hopeless school houses is neces- 
sarily slow when the work must de- 
pend upon the county funds, hence, 
where enthusiasm has been aroused 
the people are not willing to wait for 
the State appropriation but in a 
number of instances have built new 
school houses at the expense of the 
districts. 


Just now when we have so much 
discussion as to how to keep the boys 
and girls on the farm, a movement 
of this kind seems especially appro- 
pos. Environment is more potent 
than we sometimes think. It is prob- 
able that the antipathy to farm life 
is formed before the child is able to 
reason on the subject. An inviting 
school house and attractive play 
ground will do more than a profitable 
corn or cotton crop to keep the child 
on the farm. Children cannot be 
forced to like school. They like it 
only when it is worth liking. Bare, 
harsh, immodest,—these 
are the conditions that prevail in too 
many rural and 
grounds. 


cheerless, 
houses 


school 


The following is taken from the 
“Report of the Committee of Twelve 





on Rural Schools” of the National 
Edueational Association (1897): 

“The rural school house, generally 
speaking, in its character and sur- 
roundings is depressing and degrad- 
There is nothing about it cal- 
culated to cultivate a taste for the 
beautiful in art or nature. 

“Tf the children are daily  sur- 
rounded by those influences that ele- 
vate them, that make them clean and 
well ordered, that make them love 
flowers, and pictures, and proper dec- 
orations, they at last reach that de- 
gree of culture where nothing else 
will please them. When they grow 
up and have homes of their own, 
they must have them clean, neat, 
bright with-pictures and _ fringed 
with shade trees and flowers, for 
they have been brought up to be 
happy in no other environment. 

“The rural school house should 
be built in accordance with the laws 
of sanitation 
tion.” 

We not infrequently meet people 
who look wise and quote a long list 
of notable men and women who have 
been brought up in the environment 
of the bare, cheerless log school 
house. To be sure, some of our 
greatest men were trained for life 
in this. same hopeless log _ school 
house; but these men have risen to 
prominence in spite of the condi- 
tion, not because of them. Few are 
the characters who stand out in his- 
tory as coming from this typical log 
school house, but many cheerless, 
tasteless, illiterate homes of our 
country are the direct result of 
training in these barren surround- 
ings. 

The very remarkable growth of 
this movement for bettering the con- 
ditions in our rural sehool districts 
argues well for the time and it is to 
be hoped that another year will see 
a flourishing organization in each 
county with one or more representa- 
tives in each school district. 

Let us assume that there is one 
person in each sehool district who 
desires to renovate and improve the 
school premises. How shall we begin 
the reform? 

ADELINE CHAPMAN STEVENS. 

West Raleigh, N. C.. 

(To be Continued.) 


ing. 


and modern civiliza- 





The wheat 
county is magnificent. 
It was never better than this year, 
excepting the “good wheat year” 
three years ago. 


Asheboro Courier: 
crop in this 





Speaking of terraces and washing, 
this practical hint is given by the 
practical farmer who conducts the 
agricultural department of the Gas- 
tonia Gazette: “QGullies on the farm 
are a woeful sight. They show lack 
of attention at the proper time. Qul- 
lies can be cured with a cedar brush 
or pine top. Simply throw brush into 
washout, top end up hill. The limbs 
will catch and-hold sand as it is 


washed down, and as the dirt covers 
the brush throw more in until the 
gully becomes level. Thus nature can 
do a prodigious amount of shoveling. 
Tf land has been ditched or terraced 
ten years ago it would have saved 
many a gully in our fields now 40 
feet deep.” 


A. & M. COLLECE 


FOR THE CO:i.0RED RACE, 


Offers the best available opportunities for 
Mechanical and Agricultural training. Grad- 
uates earning from from thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per month. 

Fall Term begins September 1, 1903. Rooms 
in Dormitory can be engaged after August 1. 
Send for catalogue. 

JAMES B. DUDLEY, President, 
A. & M. College, |Greensboro, N.C, 





Do you wish to put 
A Country School—po.7 {uy or gid in 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 


EXTRAS—Music, 


2.50 a month, Book-keeping 


and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address, 


MATTIE, J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 





There is ne 
recerd ef a ; 
FARQUHAR BOILER & 
ever exploding. 


ing outfit a farmer can buy. 


safety appliance. 


ENGINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar threshing machinery is the perfected product of the pioncer manufacturers of 
Grain Separaters and Threshing Engines, It's the most durable and cheapest threshs 
The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made 
sizes from 4h. p. up, have seats, foot brakes, and two injectors. Provided with every approved 
arquhar Separators have every advan- 


tage cf capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 


durability. 


Every part thoroughly tested. _Ma 
styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, 


Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. 


Made 








A. B. Farquhar Ce., Ltd. 


York, Pa. 


in al 








IMPROVED 


ALLIANCE ... 
SEWING .... 
MACHINES .. 


Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . 
Style 6, Seven Drawer, Box Cover, : 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, : 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 








$16.50 


17.50 
18.50 


17.50 


Cook Stoves! 





No. 7—16 Complete, 

No. 7—18 " .: 
No. 7—20 “ . ‘ 
No. 8—18 * ‘ 


No. 8—20 as . ‘ 





‘ $10.75 
; 12.00 

‘ - 13.00 
; 12.75 

: . 14.00 


WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 


freight allowance. 





Wim 
K« 


Mowers, Hay Rakes, Plows, Cas 





V4 
aa 


» 
“op 


Write for prices.. .. 


CUTAWAY 


—AND— 


DISK HARROWS, 


ALL SIZES. 


tings, Cultivators, Paints, &c., &c. 


Horse Shoes, Barbed and Smooth Wire, 
Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry..... 


GROCHRINS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





yes” Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soia Beans, 
ete., ete-, before prices advance. 


T, B, PARKER, S. B. A, 





RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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The Sad Case of Clementine Isabel. 
Have you heard of Clementine Isa- 
bel Grange ? 


Ifer' ways and her works are re- 
markably strange— 
She can walk .with a friend two 


miles, maybe three, 

And return from the trip as blithe 
as a bee; 

But if mother says “dishes,” woe and 
alack! 
So sore are her feet and so weary 
her back. 
This Clementine Isabel, agile and 
fleet, 

Plays tennis all day without thought 
of the heat; 

At ping-pong she'll stand (now isn’t 
it queer?) 

For hours, no word of complaint you 
will hear; 

She can wheel with the best, play 
golf with a will, 

But a wash-board, oh dear! the sight 

brings a chill. 

dumb-bells and clubs she ean 
wield by the hour 

“Developing muscle” and giving her 

“nower,” 

if mother says “broom,” now, 

what do you think ? 

The poor girl is so tired she’s ready 

to sink. : 

she who ean fenee, and ean 

bowl, row and run, 

Ts frail as a feather when work’s to 
be done. 

—Clara J. Denton, in June Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


The 


But 


Yes, 





What Foreign Countries Send Us 

Most persons would regard as dul- 
ness concentrated the tables of “ex- 
ports declared for the United States” 
from the various cities of the world, 
as compiledfromthe statistics of our 
They are but solid pages 

Yet in reality they tell 
many an interesting story of the cur- 
Im- 


portant towns are associated quite 


consuls. 
of figures. 


rents of the world’s commerce. 


as often in our minds with some dis- 
tinguishing product as with histori- 
eal events or political prominence. 
3russels suggests carpets, yet in 
in ten years past Belgium has not ex- 
thousand 
We get 
that country plate-glass, ce- 


ported to this country a 
dollars’ worth of carpets. 
from 
ment, linens and laces in large quan- 
tities. Jamaica gives us some gin- 
ger, but a great deal more in value 
of bananas and sugar. Cologne sends 
us some cologne water, but forty 
times as many dollars’*worth of min- 
eral water. 


From Rome, the very name of 
which suggests art and literature, 
nearly one-half of the imports is 


cheese; the rest is made up of the 
artistic things which we should ex- 
Athens, her older 
exports to us but little, mostly iron 


pect. neighbor, 


ore. The other Greek cities sell us 


eurrants. Jerusalem leads in re- 


ligious articles made of mother-of- 


pearl. 

Genoa, the birthplace of Columbus, 
the 
Raw silks lead 


finds a market for olive-oil in 
land he discovered. 
in Milan; horse-hides are among the 
great exports of Moscow; clay pipes 


and lace are the peculiar ecombina- 


tion which Calais submits; anti- 
quities and gum _ figure high in 


Cairo’s list; fire-erackers in that of 


Canton and other ports. Little but 
gold comes from Dawson City, but 
coffee from Rio de Janeiro, kauri- 
gum from Auckland, or rabbit skins 
from Hobart, in Tasmania. Human 
hair comes in small quantities from 
nearly all lands, European = and 
Asiatic. 

The products of a country not only 
show its natural resources, but re- 
veal much as to the skill and intelli- 
gence of its people. Many an ex- 
port—like eotton, opium, sugar—has 
played a large part in the polities 
and history of the world.—Youth’s 


Companion. 





How the Bear Lost His Tail.— An Indian 
Legend. 

An old fox saw 

a sled load of fish. 

a fish, 


an Indian with 


The fox wanted 


but was afraid of the man. 


How could he get a fish without 
letting the Indian know? At last 


He laid him- 


self down by the road and made the 


he thought of a plan. 


Indian believe that he was dead. 

The Indian wanted the fox’s skin, 
but did not have time to take it. 
He threw the old fox on the sled 
with the fish and pulled the big load 
While the 


dian was hard to work pulling, 


In- 
the 
old fox pushed off two or three good 
fish rolled off himself. In 
minute he was out of sight with the 
fish. 

The fox met a wolf, who asked 
him “Where did you get the fish?’ 

The fox did not like the wolf, but 
told him the trick he had played on 
the Indian. “It easy. Go 
ao it,” the The stupid 
wolf ran away, and after seeing the 


toward the wigwam. 


and a 


and 


is 
said fox. 
Indian, lay down and waited as the 
fox had told him. The Indian found 
him but not to be fooled twice by 
the same trick. THe pounded the old 
wolf with the stout stick he used for 
a cane. The wolf jumped up very 
sore and ran away to find the fox. 
He did not find him. 

A bear the fox 
fish while the wolf was gone. 


saw eating the 
“Where did your fish come from?’ 
asked the bear. 
“Follow that to the 
river and you will find a fishing place. 


road down 
Put that long bushy tail of yours in- 
to the water. Wait until the fish 
bite it, then snatch them out.” 
The bear ran down to the river and 
did just as the fox had told him, but 
the fishing place froze over while the 
The 


bear did not know this, for his back 


bear waited for the fish to bite. 
was turned to the water. It was a 
very cold day, and the bear thought 
Tle 
tried to get up, and his tail broke off 
short in the ice. 

The bear ran so fast that he found 
the fox, and he wanted to fight him. 

“T have done nothing,” the 


he would walk and get warm. 


said 


fox. “It is all because you are so 
slow.” 
The bear never had a long. tail 


after that time. The fox never lost 
his fine one.—‘*Wigwam Stories,” by 


M. C. Judd. 





A little group of wise hearts is 
better than a wilderness of fools.— 


‘¢ A School Study.”’ 





This drawing won its artist, Helen Huntington, aged thirteen, a silver badge ina 
recent St. Nicholas League contest. 





DRIVEN TO DESPERATION. 
Living at an out of the way place, 
remote from civilization, a family 
is often driven to desperation in case 
of accident, resulting in Burns, Cuts, 
Wounds, Uleers, ete. Lay in a sup- 
ply of Bueklen’s Arnica Salve. It’s 
the best on earth. Twenty-five cents 
at all druggists. 








No Pull on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam of the 






: ci 

a Pf 
RED RIPPER #2y Press 
—_—_—_—_—— 
thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses. 
It is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy capac- 
ity, 20 bales per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No. 423 
contains a few ofthe many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Vrite for it. Distributing 

points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 

dress SIKES MFC. CO., Helena, Ceorgla. 


THE a 
LITERARY | 
DICEST 2: 


Periodicals | 
An illustrated weekly magazine with in- | 











in one 
teresting information adequately cover" 
ering all the chief subjects of human in- 
terest, as selected, translated, and di- 
gested from the world’s choicest periodi- 
cal literature. 


Should you became one of its regular 
readers? 


BECAUSE when your time is precious 


it enables you to make the 
MOSt Of every reading moment, provid- 
ing you with the cream of 1,000 valuable 
periodicais, 


BECAUSE it selects, translates, di- 
gests, or reprints the best 
Mterature to be found in the numberless 
periodicals printed if all lands, giving its 
subscribers the benefit of expert editorial 
skill and discrimination, 
BECAUSE it enables you to greatly 
economize your expendi- 
Tures for periodicals, making it possible 
to get the bestin a greater number than 
you coud ever subscribe for—this fora 
single subscription. 
BECAUSE regular readers of THE LItT- 
ERARY DIGEST become 
Verfatile on all sides of topics of current 
interest and discussion in politics, science, 
literature, art, religion, etc. 


THE 
LITERARY 
DIGES $3.00 a Year. 


‘Single Copies, 
10 Cents- 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York 











DOYOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

robably suit. NO CHARGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C. 

















WHEAT HARVESTER FOR SALE. 


Johnson Harvester and 
new and in perfect condition, 
chine, that runs smoothly 
ties all its bundles. 


A good ma- 


Price, $85 net. 
BART M. GATLING, 








Ruskin. 


Raleigh, N.C. 


‘BIGS 


Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enterany time. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s e 
£ Practical... | 
§ Business... 3 3 


(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 


Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louis, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Little Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to becompetent or no charges for tuition. 

HO STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 


$ We promptly obtain U. S. and Foreign x 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


Parentsand. TRADE=MARKS “to 





CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 


ALLA LPL 








_ Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
WHY | 
“Feeding 


Have a Copy of 


Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


‘Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed. for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 


| ent feeds and the needs of different 


Binder, nearly | 


and easily, and | 


animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
| save any month more than enough 
| to pay for its cost. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
eopy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
| present supply will be exhausted 
| within a few weeks. Remember: 
| book alone is $1; a year’s subserip- 
tion alone is $1. We.send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK _ 


My Neighbor’s Noisy Boy. 








I hear him in the morning— 
I hear him all day long; 
I hear his ringing laughter 
His shout and merry song. 

He learns his lessons quickly, 
That he may have “some fun,” 
And he gets in lots of mischief, 
Before the day is done. 
His feet have many scratches; 
He breaks his choicest toy, 
And has a sight of trouble— 
My neighbor’s noisy boy. 





3ut stop! here is a secret 
T would to you impart— 
If any one’s in trouble 
Or has a heavy heart. 
It is the germ of kindness 
Close hidden in his breast, 
I rather think my neighbor 
Is most supremely blest ; 
And in his manly nature . 
Is more gold than alloy; 
And I love this manly fellow, 
My neighbor’s noisy boy! 


When the misty twilight gathers 
And his mother’s side he seeks, 
More precious than a fortune 
Are his kisses on her eheeks! 
Ah, the boy who loves his mother 
Holds the jewel-studded key 
To nobility of nature! 
And at his mother’s knee 
He learns his manhood’s mission, 
The grandeur of his life! 
°Tis he who acts most nobly, 
Is “ a hero in the strife.” 
Oh, may his future journey 
Bring less of grief than joy! 
I predict a noble manhood 
For my neighbor’s noisy boy. 
—Flora Hazelton Bailey. 





The Summer Fashions. 


In the summer styles long, flowing 
lines, sloping shoulder effects, quaint 
collars and berthas are extremely 
picturesque, and never before have 
materials lent themselves with such 
grace to the fashionable modes. 
There is no end to the variety of col- 
lars, embroidered linens exhibited ex- 
press in the highest degree the pres- 
ent luxurious trend of fashion; they 
are unquestionably the novelty of 
the season. The pure white and 
creamy batistes and mills are beauti- 
ful enough this season to fashion a 
gown for the most exclusive fune- 
procurable in both 
plain and embroidered effects. Lawns 
of all grades are shown and are es- 
pecially well liked for morning 
frocks. Daintiness and simplicity 
are the chief considerations in their 


tion; they are 


make-up. Lingerie dresses evolved 
from the sheerest and finest of lawns, 
organdies, batistes and handker- 


chief linens are elaborate enough for 
the most formal occasions. No more 
serviceable dress can be found than 
one of a thin silk of Japanese of 
China weave, for, when soiled, it can 
be washed perfectly. Fashion has 
deereed that the summer wardrobe 
must contain a loose white coat of 
some sort, and the practical woman 
will make it of canvas. In the street 
frock—the tailor mode—white can- 
Fans of lace, 


yas is ultra-smart. 
gauze, feathers 
carried this summer. Summer gloves 
are an important item in the outfit 
and are shown in both silk and lisle 
and really fit the hand better than 
kid—From the Delineator for July. 


and flowers will be 





Woman and Her Work. 


Some little time since, Dr. Tal- 
mage preached a sermon that was 
broadcast .through the 
country, in which he advanced some 
remarkable theories and drew some 
peculiar conclusions. 

Dr Talmage took for his text, “Be- 
hold the tears of such as were op- 
pressed and they had no comforter,” 


circulated 


and, translating this to mean the in- 
justice of mankind in general toward 
women, he painted a most depressing 
picture of woman’s deplorable condi- 
tion and position alt the present 
time, and with no perceptible remedy 
except the possible intervention of 
a mereiful Providence. 

IIe says, “Woman will never get 
justice done her by woman’s ballot. 
Neither will she get it by man’s bal- 
lot. How then? God will rise up 
for her. The flaming sword that 
hung at Eden’s gate when woman was 
driven out will cleave with its terrible 
edge her oppressors.” 

And under this head he goes on 
to state that machinery is one of wo- 
man’s worst enemies, and other wo- 
men another, and idleness the com- 
mon vice of the whole unfortunate 
sex. And the only remedy which Dr. 
Talmage has to suggest is that wo- 
man go to work, and work for wages. 

Now, being a ‘woman, we have a 
perfect right to take issue with Dr. 
Talmage upon the subject of women, 
and pending the time when the ter- 
rible sword shall descend and decapi- 
tate our oppressors, “eome now and 
let us reason together.” 

In the first place, notwithstanding 
Dr. Talmage, we are inclined to agree 
with the ancient Psalmist who seem- 
ed to think it a fit subject for praise 
and thanksgiving unto the Lord that, 
“He setteth the solitary in families.” 
And we should like to have it ex- 
plained how a woman with a family 
to eare for and make comfortable is 
And, too, 
instead of working for wages being 
the sovereign remedy for all existing 
evils, while sometimes it is wise and 


going to work for wages. 


necessary for a woman to do so, yet 
for the most part it is a misfortune 
for a woman to have to go outside 
her own home to engage in any sort 
of labor, either for the accumulation 
of wealth or the support of herself 
and her family. 

And while we are quite old-fashion- 
ed enough to believe that the woman 
with a home and a family, under 
favorable circumstances, is far hap- 
pier than the wage-earner, yet it is 
no less a fact that edueational ad- 
vantages and business opportunities 
make it possible for any woman to 
work for wages who wants to, so 
where does the oppression eome in? 

Then the assertion that machinery 
is a factor in the oppression of 
woman is absurd. Women share alike 
with men the advantages of the 
diminished eost of machine-made 
necessaries of life, and the benefits 
derived from new and improved ma- 
chinery for performing all kinds of 
labor. And the assertion that women 
are idle because of the introduction 
of machinery, or even that women, 
as a rule, are idle for want of em- 





ployment, is not only stuff, but the 
stuffiest kind of stuff. 

There never was a_ time when 
American women were crowding so 
to the fore as bread-winners as they 
are to-day. 

And why is it that women have be- 
come known as “the unquiet sex?” 
It is not by any means because she 
is idle for want of work. There never 
was a time when so many avenues of 
employment were open to women as 
now, and certainly there never were 
known to be so many wage-earners 
among women as the present time. 

It is not more work, but more 
leisure which the average woman 
needs. Not leisure for idleness, but 
leisure for rest and reading and self- 
eulture. Leisure for the greatest of 
all work which rightly belongs to 
women, that of loving and sympathiz- 
ing. Women need a little less of the 
hard work of life and a little more 
thinking of the small 
things of life which go to make up 
the sum of human happiness in the 
home. “A heart at leisure from it- 
self, to soothe and sympathize,” and 
a mind sometimes free from carking 
eare and vexing problems as to the 
loaves and the fishes, and the where- 
withal shall we be clothed, of every- 
day life. 

We have no sympathy with the as- 
sertion that the busy woman of to- 
day needs to go back to the spinning- 
wheel and loom to find employment 
for her idle hands. There is a broad- 
er view of the case, which recognizes 
the truth that it is not more workers 
among women which the world needs, 
but more of the richness of love and 
sympathy and the inspiration which 
women, relieved of some of the stress 
of every-day care and toil, are en- 
abled to give, and which men, who 
ever do anything worth while in this 
world, must find at their own fire- 
sides.—Mrs. Clarke-Hardy, in Farm- 
ers’ Voice. 
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To be sure, you are growing 
old. But why let everybody 
see it, in your gray hair? 
Keep your hair dark and rich 
and postpone age. If you will 


Hair Vigor 


only use Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
your gray hair will soon have 
all the deep, rich color of 
youth. Sold for 60 years. 
“TI am now over Fears old, and I have 
a thick, glossy head of long hair which is a 
wonder to every one who sees it. And not a 


gray hair in is all due to Ayer’s Hair Vigor.” 
Mpzs. H. R. Bun'Tis, Becida, Minn, 


£1.00 a bottle. J.C. AYER CO., 
All druggists. Posy Mass. 
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Healthy 
Children 


ponte kept strong and well; weak and 
og littie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25e. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 


























RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 

ne oe ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
aine, 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 


This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. «11 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. 39- 
‘Atlanta Express,’’? Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. “Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah, Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited, ”” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U. S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem. 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2.52 P P. fl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
= and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 “‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ingttn and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket "Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N C 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





Single subscription, 1] year.............ccccesesees $1.00 
Single subscription, 6 months. a ae 
Trial subscription, 8 MONtHDB.............cceeeee 30 





SUBSCRIPTION 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
702,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’08,’”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR JUNE 21. 





Paul’s Charge to Timothy. 
2 Timothy 3:14 to 4:8. - 


Golden Text.—There is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness. 2 
Timothy 4:8. 

Having adopted the theory of two 
Roman capitvities in the life of 
Paul, it becomes pertinent for us to 
inquire what occurred between the 
first and second imprisonments. 

Paul’s Travels During His Re- 
lease.—Our knowledge as to Paul’s 
doings during the time that elapsed 
between his release from prison at 
the close of the two years referred 
to in the last verses of the Acts and 
his subsequent re-arrest must be 
gleaned entirely from scattered ref- 
erences in the Epistles. Taking what 
Paul has written in these Epistles 
as to what he hoped to do, and also 
his direct statements as to some of 
his actual movements, we find indi- 
cations of quite an extended itin- 
erary. 

In his admirable volume entitled, 
“A Harmony of the Life of St. 
Paul,” Rev. F. J. Goodwin has put 
Paul’s journeyings during this period 
under two classifications—first, his 
conjectural, and second, his authen- 
tic travels. 

Under the first division are placed 
Paul’s visits to Philippi, Colossae, 
Laodicea, Hierapolis and Spain. 
These visits are inferred or conjec- 
tured from scattered references in 
the Epistles to the Romans, Phile- 
mon, Colossians and Philippians. 

Under the second division are 
placed Paul’s visits to Ephesus, Mac- 
edonia, Crete, Miletus, Troas, Cor- 
inth and Nicopolis. The knowledge 
of these “authentic travels” is ob- 
tained from the contents of the Pas- 
toral Epistles. 

The Pastoral Epistles —The First 
and Second Epistles to Timothy and 
the Epistle to Titus have been ealled 
the Pastoral Epistles, because they 
were written to two young pastors, 
and discuss the duties of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Of these Epistles, it 


Epistle to Timothy while on his visit 
in Macedonia, the Epistle to Titus 
while in Ephesus, and the Second 
Epistle to Timothy while in his pris- 
on dungeon at Rome, undergoing his 
second imprisonment. 

Paul and Timothy.—The Second 
Epistle to Timothy possesses a ten- 
der and pathetic interest. It is the 
last known letter of the aged apostle, 
and it is directed to one who for 


many years had shown himself to be 
a loving and devoted follower. In- 
deed, the relation subsisting between 
Paul and Timothy was like that be- 
tween an elder and a younger broth- 
er or perhaps still more like that of 
father and son. Timothy had been 
converted under the preaching ot 
Paul, probably on the first mission- 
ary Journey. He went with Paul to 
Europe on the second missionary 
journey, and seems to have been a 
close companion and fellow-laborer 
through all the rest of Paul’s life. 
He joined in the salutations of many 
of Paul’s Epistles, toiled with him 
during the three years in Ephesus, 
and was with him during his first im- 
prisonment. After Paul’s_ release 
Timothy was placed in charge of the 
church at Ephesus, where he remain- 
ed until his own death by martyr- 


om. 

A Faithful Charge.—Paul’s words 
to Timothy in the closing portion of 
the Second Epistle may be taken as 
an early example of what is now 
called “the charge to the pastor” in 
a modern installation service. 

In his charge Paul bids Timothy 
abide in the study of the Divine 
Word. In other words, he bids him 
be true to the Bible. Paul exhorts 
his young disciple to be true in the 
sight of God and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Again the apostle appeals 
to the young pastor to be earnest in 
his appointed work. He is to preach 
the Word; be instant in season, out 
of season: to reprove, rebuke and 
exhort with all long suffering and 
doctrine. In brief, he is to be true 
to his calling. Finally Paul reminds 
his young brother of the reward 
which is laid up for those who are 
faithful, that is the crown of right- 
eousness which is so soon to rest 
upon his beloved father in spiritual 
things. 
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More than twenty double-page 
pictures a year by Cnar es 
Dana Grsson are only a part of 
the good things that come week 
by week to regular readers of 


COLLIERS 


the world’s most progressive illustrated 
newspaper. Famous writers and artists 
make Collier’s a necessity in every home. 
Send 4 cents in stamps to-day for sample copy and 


handsome illustrated booklet telling of attractive 
premiums and prizes for Collier’s subscribers. Address 


SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Tickets 
sold daily, June ist to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 


From Raleigh to—-. 
Old Point Comfort, Va........$8.25 


White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$14.15 
Asheville. IN. Os.ccccc wes 6000 SOLOO 
Hendersonville, N. C........ $11.60 
Hickory, Ni (Ose esse dessin. de vo ened 
Blowing Rock, N. C.......... $13.00 
Lenoir, IN. @.363.. . .$9.00 


(Harris 


Cross Hill, S. C., 


IGIGHIR)) {66 oeete some wee. ose ploo 
Lincolnton; IN. Os..6¢.60 «0.00% 00 oOo 
derttleton, IN. Ose sci8 s0sadeose BOO 
Pitteporo;, INS “Oscdsec cs oecic es ceeeO 
Rutherfordton, N. C...........$9.75 
HELO INO. sidiecciir eidawia ee are LO 
Southern Pines, N. C.........$8.55 
Mount Eagle, N. C.......... .$24.45 
Baltimore, Md............... -$18.25 
Boston, Mass; «0064056065. sPeOeO 
Carolina Beach, N. C.........$7.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C.........$12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C........ .$4.85 
IWew Work, INoo Y sc<d sees. ocpouene 
Ocean. View. V as bisosenc oosnde cn eeBeO 
Providence, ‘BR. Teese. .. $24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va........... .$8.25 


Washington, N. C.............$7.30 
Washington; DOC. .:esscidsdiciscchloweo 
Wrightsville, N. S. soe ee eo 


For further information apply to 
©. H. GATTIS, C. PP. & T. A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
HOS: LPHARD:. EP. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$1.20—Raleigh to Durham and re- 
turn, account Commencement Trin- 
ity College. Tickets on sale June 
6-10, inclusive, final limit June 13, 
1903. 

$1.70—Raleigh to Chapel Hill and 
return, account Summer School, 
University of North Carolina. Tick- 
ets on sale June 12-29, final limit 
July 15, 1903. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Morehead City 
and return, account meeting North 
Carolina Bar Association. Tickets 
on sale June 30, July 1, 2., final limit 
July 6, 1903. 

$9.15—Raleigh to Asheville and re- 
turn, account American Society Civil 
Engineers. Tickets on sale June 
6-8, final limit June 15, 1903. 

$12.90—Raleigh to Knoxville, 
Tenn.. and return, account Summer 


School. Tickets on sale June 21-29, 
July 5-20, final limit fifteen days 
from date of sale. Original  pur- 


chasers may secure extension of limit 
by depositing tickets with Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, Special Agent, not later 
than fifteen days from date of pur- 
chase, and upon payment of fee of 
50 cents. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Roanoke, Va., 
account Semi-Centinnial celebration 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Tick- 
ets on sale June 5-8, inclusive, final 
limit June 15. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Chap- 
ter Royal Arch Masons*and Grand 
Commandery Knights Templar. 
Tickets on sale June 14-16, final limit 
June 20, 1903. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Lodge 
of Knights of Pythias. Tickets on 
sale June 15-17, final limit June 23, 
1903. 

For further particulars and tickets 
Pullman Reservations, call on or ad- 


dress 
T, E. GREEN, ©. T. A.., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE 





Magic eer 
Death ." 
TO 
Powder INSECTS 














NOT A POISON, but a remarkable discov- 
ery, which is very effective in causing stupe- 
faction and death to all kinds of insects in- 
fecting Poultry, Animais, Plants and Houses 

Put upina box ingeniously arranged for con- 
veniently dusting or blowing the powder 
where wanted. 

Send 25c. to Magic Food Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and get a box by mail. A beautiful 
picture in colors, suitable for framing, given 
FREE with each order during the next thirty 
days. Rid your chickens of Lice, Pet Ani- 
mals of Fleas, etc., your house of Bed Bugs, 
Flies and iowban”’ by the use of MAGIC 
DEATH POW DER. 


SEABOARD 
Arr Lins Ral_way 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

__ Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 





No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—‘“‘Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 


No. 38. 

11.15 a. m—“‘Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth WNorlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 


No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—‘“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 


No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—‘Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 


No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Conneets at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 


No. 27. 

7.33 p. m.—‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 


Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

O.H, GATTIS: C.'T. & P. A, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .C. 

i. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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